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Introduction 


Most Christians attribute the tremendous growth of Christian practices to the dedicated work of 
prominent male leaders, including theologians and ministers such as the Apostle Paul, St. 
Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, John Calvin or Martin Luther, and various male scholars. It is true 
that we should acknowledge the monumental contributions of male leaders such as these to 
Christian history as well as the development and refinement of Christian theology and practices. 
However, how many Christians fully acknowledge the possible contributions of a great number 
of Christian women leaders such as Mary Magdalene, Macrina, Melania the Younger, and others, 
to the growth of Christianity, ascribing to them the same weight of importance as to male 
contributors? The answer is likely only a few. 

Most contemporary Christians, especially Protestants, find it hard to believe there were 
women leaders who played pivotal roles in early Christian movements. In her 1993 book When 
Women Were Priests, Karen Jo Torjesen, historian of early Christianity, asserts that even modern 
clergy and scholars fail to recognize the crucial role of women in the early Christian movement 
and the emerging church. Rather, patriarchal images and androcentric languages have 
characterized many Biblical women as sinful, social outcasts or heretics. Distorted images of 
women leaders exist in many written histories, as well as in various records among canonical and 
non-canonical scriptures. 

Even in my Christian journey, I have rarely observed churches where members are taught 
about Christian women leaders or theologians, except a few Biblical women figures shown in the 


New Testament. Additionally, many Christian denominations do not officially accept women’s 


2 
leadership in terms of women’s ordination as pastors and elders. Even fewer accept women’s 
fulfillment of the leadership role of senior pastors, even though several denominations 
structurally recognize women’s leadership. 

Then, is there any women’s agency in Christian church history? The women’s agency 
refers to the instrumental aspect of agency of women achieved through the development of early 
Christianity. Christian historian Gerder Lerner argues, “Women’s progress through history has 
been marked by their struggle against this disabling distortion” of their images and actual 
activities.’ Whether they were aware of invisibility and distortion of women’s participation in 
written history, through their continuous efforts to find their roles in the social and religious, 
quite a number of women leaders were trying to reverse the distorted images of women’s 
activities, negatively portrayed in the male-doiminated society. Historical consciousness is to be 
aware of the invisibility or minimization of women’s agency and the distortion of women 
leaders’ participation in Christian history. As Christian women have continuously participated in 
Church ministry as leaders, they share a common function of liberating women from their 
marginalized contexts by creating "an alternative future without oppression" in their 
socio-economic, cultural, and religious contexts. Therefore, to figure out women's agency, it is 
important to develop our historical consciousness on the issues of women’s leadership and their 
obstacles, employing historical interpretations in consideration of the 
socio-theological-philosophical-historical contexts that limited women’s roles, and rendered 
invisible their participation and contributions in early Christianity. 


Due to the influence of patriarchalization and Western Protestant Churches, Korean 


' Gerda Lerner, The Creation of Feminist Consciousness: From the Middle Ages to Eighteenth Century, (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1993), 223. 


Protestant evangelical churches do not often present historical women’s leadership figures in 
Christian history, even though they teach about women shown in the scripture. This trend has 
resulted in the regard of men’s leadership as more authoritative and normative than women’s 
leadership. For example, Korean churches are predominantly led by male senior pastors. Most 
congregations do not appoint female pastors to senior leadership positions, believing there were 
no authoritative women leaders described in the New Testament. Patriarchal imagery and 
androcentric language have been projected onto many Biblical women, resulting in their 
characterization as sinful, social outcast or heretics. Most Protestant Christians, including both 
men and women, do not usually view most Biblical women as leadership role models. Among 
canonical and non-canonical scriptures, there are discrepant images of prominent women and 
often only faint acknowledgment of the significance of the activities of women even when 
narratives clearly describe them carrying out leadership functions. For example, there is no 
record of Mary Magdalene’s leadership activities in canonical scriptures, while non-canonical 
scriptures, such as the Gospel of Mary, leave open the possibility of her leadership after Jesus’ 
resurrection and ascension. Among the four gospels, only the Gospel of John 20 describes that 
Mary Magdalene was the first and only woman who met the resurrected Jesus and was 
commissioned to spread the good news of His resurrection at the tomb. However, in no canonical 
gospels and even Paul’s and other’s epistles, Mary Magdalene’s leadership is not mentioned. 
However, several non-canonical gospels including the Gospel of Mary and the Gospel of Thomas 
show the glimpse of her leadership role. This will be discussed in chapter one. 

In these socio-historical contexts, finding women’s leadership to early Christianity is 


significant. As Fiorenza explains, “feminist hermeneutics of remembrance can reclaim early 
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Christian theology as our own theology and history.”* The rediscovery of women as leadership 
models should be examined in their socio-historical contexts.(repetitive) Therefore, women in 
the church have a continuous history and tradition as does men’s history and tradition. 

In the first and second centuries when Christians met in homes, women’s participation 
and authority as leaders in clerical office were well established.’ According to Torjesen, since 
Christianity was growing in many household settings, women’s leadership capacities began to 
manifest vividly and strongly. For example, women as managers within the Church were not 
only acceptable but natural in the first and second centuries.* In household settings, women could 
nurture, teach, preach, guide, prophecy, baptize, exorcize, and catechize their Church members as 
a prophetess, teacher, priestess, deaconess, and bishop. 

Until the fifth century, women’s leadership roles such as prophetesses, martyrs, ascetic 
teachers, and monastic foundresses developed with the rise of Christian movements. This 
emergence of Christian women’s leadership reflects the gender norms and socio-historical 
contexts of the early Christian development in Roman society. Christianity evolved within the 
cultural context of Imperial Rome in the first through the fifth centuries. 

Based on my academic discoveries and observations of Korean and Western Christian 
practices and written Biblical and historical records, this book examines controversial arguments 
regarding the persistent patterns of the dismissal of women’s agency and attempts to rediscover 


three women leaders as a contributing component to the growth of the Christian tradition in 


? Elizabeth Schussler Fiorenza, Bread Not Stone: The Challenge of Feminist Biblical Interpretation (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1984), 20. 

? Karen Jo Torjesen, When Women were Priests: Women’s Leadership in the Early Church and the Scandal of their 
Subordination in the Rise of Christianity (New York: Harper San Francisco, 1993), 5-6. 

* Torjesen, , When Women were Priests, 82. 
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general. In other words, this book seeks to point out the actions that the operations of women 
were crucial aspects of the growth of early Christianity but their contributions have always been 
rendered invisible in ways that they have been minimized, mischaracterized, and denied 
altogether. It explores the socio-ideological reasons for negative images of early Christian 
women leaders in Christian history, specifically examining the case of the invisibility and 
distorted images of Mary Magdalene’s leadership—portrayed in written Christian records. 
Additionally, it attempts to rediscover historical women’s agency of several early Christian 
women ascetic leaders—focusing on Macrina and Melania Younger, in ways to make their 
leadership capacity visible in early Christian monastic movements. 

In my analysis, based on case studies of three women, I attempt to address a set of major 
questions: “What are the major reasons for the marginalization of women's participation in 
church history?” “What are the socio-ideo-philosophical-historical contexts for gender 
segregation in early Christianity?” “How did these contexts work for or against women’s 
participation in early Christian times?” “What are important characteristics of major women’s 
leadership in the early Christian movements including early ascetic and monastic movements? 
“How can this topic be connected to contemporary Christianity including the Korean church?” 

Rediscovering and reclaiming women’s agency, through a case study of Mary 
Magdalene, includes the status of early Christian women leaders with in-depth analysis that 
covers the issues of and the distorted portrayal of women and the invisibility of women’s agency 
in the written history in early Christianity. Since women’s issues are historically marginalized 
and treated with systematic silence, this research requires specialized analysis, employing 


diverse Biblical and historical interpretations and sources from scholars who have applied 


feminist lens including Karen King, Rosemary Ruether, Elizabeth Schussler Fiorenza, Ann 
Graham, and others. This approach examines diverse historical materials and both canonical and 
non-canonical Biblical source material, including the Gospel of Mary, the Gospel of Thomas, 
some materials on Gnosticism, historical manuscripts, and others. 
Additionally, Christian Acetic movement which led the monastic movements are one of the most 
important aspects of women’s struggles to find their roles as leaders in the Christian groups. To 
unveil the impacts of women’s involvement in early Christian monastic movements, it is 
important to explore the incredible influences of the emergence of this women’s asceticism. It is 
to reclaim positive women’s leadership role models of ascetics in cases of Macrina and Melania 
the Younger. They practiced spiritual authority influential enough to provide new paradigms both 
for new holy women and for the wider ascetic community in the patriarchal society. My 
examination and arguments refer to Karen Torjesen’s When Women Were Priests: Women’s 
Leadership in the Early Church and the Scandal of Their Subordination, Gillian Cloke’s This 
Women’s Man of God: Women and Spiritual Power in the Patristic Age, AD 350-450, Rosemary 
Ruether and Eleanor Mclaughlin’s Women of Spirit: Women’s Leadership in the Jewish and 
Christian Traditions, Elizabeth Castelli’s article, “Virginity and Its Meaning for Women’s 
Sexuality in Early Christianity,” Teresa Shaw’s The Burden of the Flesh, and David Brakke’s 
Athanasius and the Politics of Asceticism, among several others. 

Starting with the examination of women’s leadership in early Christian groups through 
the cases of Mary Magdalene and Macrina and Melania the Younger, this book explores the 
gender-dynamics of women’s leadership and the socio-historical contexts of women’s 


marginalization—in terms of intentional historical omission and distortion of women’s 


leadership figures, the patriarchalization process—as well as women’s leadership in the 
socio-historical-theological-etymological-political backgrounds of Early Christian ascetic and 
monastic movements. This book has not been written with any intention to devalue any Christian 
traditions including the reformed tradition or the canonical scripture. Rather, this research is an 
outcome of my academic explorations, and carries with it the hope of expanding Christian 
scholarly discussion to include diverse sources in support of my arguments and to uncover 
aspects of complicated gender dynamics in the church. I hope to contribute a diverse perspective 
on women’s participation to Christian communities, one that is more fully aware of the 
importance of women’s agency in the growth of the Christian movement. This will represent a 
reclaiming of that agency, readily applied in transformative ways to the context of Korean 
Christianity today. 

Apart from its introduction, the outline of the following chapters contain: Chapter 1. 
Mary Magdalene, Apostle to Apostles; Chapter 2. Macrina and Melania the Younger, Ascetic 
Women Leaders of Early Christian Monastic Movements; Chapter 3. Historical Consciousness of 
Women's Agency in Early Christianity; Chapter 4. Roman Gender Ideology and Formation of 
Stained-Glass Ceiling; Chapter 5. Rediscovery of Women’s Contribution to Early Ascetic 
Movements; Chapter 6.Women’s Asceticism in Early Christianity; and Epilogue. Reclaiming 


Women’s Agency in Korean Christianity Today. 


CHAPTER 1 


Mary Magdalene, Apostle to Apostles 


Controversy 
Among many early Christian women leaders shown in the Bible, the leadership—especially with 
apostleship—of Mary Magdalene needs to be restored from the distorted image that devalued her 
leadership capacity and authority. Not many Christians want to think of counting a woman 
among male apostles because of the information they’ve inherited from Christian tradition. In 
most Protestant traditions, the image of Mary Magdalene as the converted prostitute is strong. 
Among most conservative Protestant Christian leaders and members, it might be almost 
impossible or unbearable to regard Mary Magdalene as either one of the apostles or the apostle to 
the apostles because she is better known as a reformed prostitute, identified as the unnamed 
women’s prostitute of Luke 7:36-50. She is also described as the adulteress in John 8:1-11. 
According to King, this projected image of Mary Magdalene began to be well known 
“from medieval and Renaissance times as the repentant whore, the ‘Venus in sackcloth,’ the 
counterpart to the virgin mother of God, or the representative of fallen women’s sexuality 
redeemed.’ Therefore, for most contemporary Protestant Christians who mostly read the 


canonical four gospels, it is hard to perceive Mary Magdalene as a great woman church leader in 


> Karen King, “Prophetic Power and Women’s Authority: The Case of the Gospel of Mary (Magdalene),” 30. 
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early Christianity. In fact, the texts describe, “a woman who ‘was a sinner’ and who anoints 
Jesus’s feet with precious ointment” in Luke 7:36-50. Mary Magdalene’s projected image as a 
prostitute is a misrepresentation because there is no description of her as a prostitute in the actual 
texts. Thus, as some scholars argue, most people are likely to believe what they heard of and 
seen of the texts about Mary Magdalene. 

The canonical biblical texts show a glimpse of Mary Magdalene’s strong leadership. She 
is represented as the first person who witnessed the resurrection of Jesus and who was 
commissioned to spread the good news about the resurrected Jesus. Additionally, some Biblical 
scholars such as Fiorenza and King point out her great leadership authority because she was also 
known as an “Apostle to the Apostles” who led the early Christian movement.® In contrast, most 
contemporary Protestant Christians conjure up an image of male apostles. In lieu of focusing on 
her contributions to and her role as a great leader for Christian movement, her women’s gender 
and the projected image as a converted prostitute controversially devalued or distorted her and 
made her unworthy for apostolic tradition as a woman leader. Additionally, the Gospel of Mary 
(Magdalene) was totally unknown, according to King, “until extensive fragments of a Coptic 
translation and two additional Greek fragments that were found in Egypt during the late 
nineteenth centuries.”’ The Gospel of Mary was not found at Nag Hammadi. It is from the Berlin 
Gnostic Codex (BG 8502), which also contains copies of the Apocryphon of John and the Sophia 
of Jesus Christ (two texts that were also found at Nag Hammadi). The Berlin Gnostic Codex was 
published in 1955 after it was purchased in 1896.* Upon the case of Mary, many early church 
° Elizabeth Schussler Fiorenza, “Mary Magdalene: Apostle to the Apostles,” UTS Journal (April 1975), 22. 

’ King, “Prophetic Power and Women’s Authority,” 21 


8 Nicola Denzey Lewis, Introduction to Gnosticism: Ancient Voices, Christian Worlds (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2013), 268. 
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historians’ efforts to rediscover her leadership with historical consciousness have given us an 
important trajectory of women’s participation in Christian ministry. 

Some Biblical scholars, including Ann Graham Brock and Pheme Perkins, discovered 
controversies over her leadership capacity and apostleship issues because of her femaleness. It 
was reported that Mary had to deal with political conflicts with several apostles such as Peter and 
Andrew. It seems that male apostles were not comfortable with her leadership. These scholars 
argue that the Apostle Peter actually attempted “to expel Mary from the company of the 
disciples” as it is written in the Gospel of Thomas. According to the Gospel of Thomas, in Peter’s 
final conversation with Jesus, the apostle requested Jesus to “Let Mary leave us, because women 
are not worthy of life.” However, this conversation is very controversial. According to King, this 
controversy over excluding her among the (male) disciples confirms Mary’s “leadership role 
among the disciples in the face of [her] challenges from other disciples” such as Peter and 
Andrew.’ If the men were not threatened by women’s involvement in leadership, as King argues, 
this record could not be written. Apostles did not accept Mary because she was involved in 
public speaking as a female in male-designated domain. King finds arguments against the public 
status of women’s leadership over men, described in 1 Corinthians 14 and 1 Timothy 2. This 
gives us a glimpse of men’s attitudes towards women’s leadership in practicing public speech 
including Mary Magdalene. 

Additionally, Biblical scholars like Brock raise questions whether these conflicts between 
Peter and Mary Magdalene resulted in the possibility of intentional omission and distortion of 


her and other women’s leadership in the early Church movement. Brock suggests a possible 


° King, “Prophetic Power,” 21. 
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controversy or “evidence for apostolic rivalry as it appears in the literary representations of early 
Christian figures” such as Mary Magdalene or Peter.” Brock discovers early Syriac Tradition 
showing the apostolic authority of Mary Magdalene. The discovery of Nag Hammadi texts since 
1945 have provided the proof of competition among early Christian leaders, particularly 
regarding the apostolic authority of Mary Magdalene. Like Brock’s discovery, possible rivalry 
happened regarding the apostolic leadership of Mary Magdalene through a number of studies and 
monographs on her, done by scholars such as Jane Schaberg and Susanne Ruschmann. 
According to King, in the Gospel of Mary, the male anxiety about competition among the 
disciples for the Savior’s affection is portrayed, specifically His love for Mary Magdalene as a 
women’s leader more than any male disciples. The competition among male disciples to deny 
Mary Magdalene’s leadership might be very vivid because of “males being threatened by a 
woman [Mary Magdalene’s leadership] for the favor of a male God.”!' Even though gender does 
not seem to be an issue in this work at all, the presentation of gender conflict in the text was 
consciously intentional in light of the significant patterns of ancient gender ideology. In this 
socio-cultural context, for those male leaders who are threatened by her leadership capacity, it 
might not have been easy to avoid the political actions to diminish or to distort Mary 


Magdalene’s authority of apostleship that led to the omission of her apostolic activities. 


Ann Graham Brock, Mary Magdalene, The First Apostle: The Struggle for Authority (Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 2003), 11-12. 
'' Brock, Mary Magdalene, The First Apostle, 11-12. 
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Reclaiming Her Apostleship: Who Was the Real Mary Magdalene? 
Who was the true Mary Magdalene? Was Mary Magdalene a prostitute or an apostle? Why were 
male apostles such as Peter so threatened by or jealous of her? It is important to rediscover Mary 
Magdalene as a phenomenal woman leader in early Christianity. Some scholars such as 
Rosemarie Nurnberg and Fiorenza bestowed on Mary Magdalene an honorary title as an 
“Apostle to the Apostles” (apostolorum apostola). In regard to this title, from the inception of 
Christianity, scholars continue to debate about the true meaning of “apostleship.” The term 
“apostle” was shown in early Christian texts: the eleven Pauline epistles. “Apostolic authority,” 
as Brock argues, was a significant issue in the early Christian Church. Among contemporary 
scholars, it is also interesting to figure out who true apostles are and what apostleship means in 
the New Testament. 

Mary Magdalene plays an important role in a post-resurrection dialogue between the 
Savior and his disciples.'* According to King, at the end of the Gospel of John, Mary Magdalene 
has a pivotal role “as the one who first sees the resurrected Christ, although she does not 
recognize him.” Surprisingly, even this canonical Gospel shows a glimpse of Mary Magdalene’s 
leadership authority and capacity as the first person who both witnessed the resurrection of Jesus 
and was commissioned to witness it by the resurrected Jesus, which are the crucial elements for 
the criteria of Apostleship. 

In Paul’s lists of 1 Corinthians 15:3 and 6-7, those who had apostolic authority had it 
based on their real experience of a resurrection appearance from Christ. They are Cephas, the 


twelve, five hundred brothers and sisters, James, and “all the apostles.” Additionally, Brock 


' King, “Prophetic Power,” 21. 
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argues that at least in some early Christian circles the definition of apostle included both genders, 
in references both to women’s apostles from a third-century bishop of Rome and to the canonical 
gospel narratives. Brock affirms Paul’s claim to apostolicity and legitimization in two essential 
aspects: “1) witnessing an appearance of the risen Christ, and 2) receiving a divine call or 
commission to proclaim Christ’s message.” The textual references are as follows. 

In 1 Corinthians 9:1, “Am I not an apostle? Have I not seen Jesus our Lord?”; In 1 Cor 
15:3, 5-8, “ For what I received I passed on to you as of first importance: that Christ 
appeared to Cephas, and then to the Twelve. After that, he appeared to more than five 
hundred of the brothers and sisters at the same time, most of whom are still living, 
though some have fallen asleep, and last of all he appeared to me also, as to one born out 
of time.”; Gal 1:15, “But when God, who had set me apart before I was born and called 
me through his grace, was please.” (NRSV); Rom 1:1-5, “Paul, a servant Jesus Christ, 
called to be an apostle, set apart for the gospel of God, which he promised beforehand 
through his prophets in the holy scriptures, the gospel concerning his Son, who was 
descended from David according to the flesh and was declared to be Son of God with 
power according to the spirit of holiness by resurrection from the dead, Jesus Christ our 
Lord, through whom we have received grace and apostleship to bring about the 
obedience of faith among all the Gentiles for the sake of his name.” (NRSV) 
Paul was not one of the followers of Jesus during Jesus’ ministry. However, as shown in the 
texts, the legitimization of his apostleship is fundamentally based on both his dramatic 
experience of the resurrected “Christ’s appearance to him” (1 Cor 7:1, 1 Cor 15:3, 5-8, Gal 1:15; 
Rom 1:1-5), and, a divine initiative or a commissioning in this calling (Gal 1:1-11-16; 1 Cor 
15:8-11) that indicates a vital battle for status and theological authority. 
Therefore, based on Paul’s criteria on the legitimization of apostleship and Brock’s 


discovery, the title— “Apostle to the apostles” (apostolorum apostla)—is appropriate for Mary 


Magdalene. 


3 Brock, Mary Magdalene, 6. 
'4 Brock, 7-8. 
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Socio-Historical Meanings for Legitimizing Women’s Leadership in the Early 
Christianity 
Even though legitimizing apostolic authority was controversial, we have observed Mary 
Magdalene was perceived as a significant leader in the early Christian Church. First, according to 
King, early Christian women leaders could exercise their leadership authority with their spiritual 
gifts—especially prophecy. However, those practiced spiritual gifts were separate from women’s 
gender status or they occurred without following established social women’s gender roles. 
Especially, in the texts of the Gospel of Mary, the Epistles to Corinthians, the Montanist oracles, 
and Perpetua ï prison diary, women’s prophetic speech, as a symbol of apostolic manifestation, 
according to King, “was highly valued in early Christian movements” among early Christian 
communities and “contributed to the construction of early Christian teaching and practice” for 
first several centuries.'° However, the women’s leadership authority and spirituality reject the 
value of the patriarchal gender roles as wife and mother, whether they actually withdrew from 
those roles or not. Thus, the controversy over legitimizing apostolic authority of Mary 
Magdalene has many meanings for legitimizing women’s leadership involvement and their 
spiritual practices in the early Church. 

Second, the scholarly arguments—regarding Mary Magdalene’s apostleship and Christian 
women’s participation in leadership—consist of diverse standpoints based on their perspectives 
on diverse theologies, doctrines, and traditions, or on socio-gender roles in the early developing 
stages of Christian communities in the Mediterranean world. On the one hand, early Western 


medieval theologians degraded Mary Magdalene’s important relationship as Jesus’s favorite 


15 Tbid. 32-33. 
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disciple with a sinner’s image. On the other hand, in the Eastern Orthodoxy, Mary Magdalene is 
never regarded as a prostitute or, according to Denzey Lewis, “the woman who was a ‘sinner. ”!6 
Rather, according to Katherine Ludwig Jansen, Magdalene’s leadership as a preaching figure has 
appeared “in sermons, art, liturgy, and popular and sacred literature” in the Eastern tradition." 

Thus, significant numbers of New Testament scholars, including Ferdinand Christian 
Baur, Walter Bauer, and Hans Von Campenhausen present, as Brock maintains, “substitutional 
evidence to show that the early Christian Church did not exist as a unified body. Instead, it 
consisted of distinctive, competing groups that associated themselves with different foundational 
figures and various theologies,” in “which apostolic authority was established and the channels 
through which it was transmitted.”'* Regarding women’s authority in leadership, faulty 
presuppositions and bias might have led to misinterpretations about various women’s leadership 
roles. Some traditions acknowledged and highlighted women leaders, while others marginalized 
them. Accordingly, diversity as well as the contradictory viewpoints about Christian women’s 
leadership have existed within the Christian Church, evident from the earliest documents and 
continuing into the present. 

Overall, in the Western tradition, the issues of distorted images of Mary Magdalene as a 
sinner or a prostitute by the intentional misinterpretation by male leaders and writers have 
contributed to the distortion of church women leaders throughout history. As it is found in 


Christianity at large, this distortion has transferred to Korean Christianity. 


16 Denzey Lewis, Introduction to Gnosticism, 268. 

'7 Padmela J. Walker and Beverly Mayne Kienzle, “Preface,” in Women Preachers and Prophets Through Two 
Millennia of Christianity (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1998), xviii. 

18 Brock, 14-15. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Macrina and Melania The Younger, Ascetic Women 
Leaders of Early Christian Monastic Movements 


Macrina, An Ascetic Saint and Mentor 

One great example of women’s spirituality is the ascetic lifestyle of virgin Macrina in the 4" 
century. Macrina has been lifted as a women’s saint in Eastern and Catholic traditions. But 
among Protestant groups, she has barely known. It is worthy to rediscover her leadership shown 
in Gregory of Nyssa’s Life of Saint Macrina(VSM: Vita S. Macrinae). 

Macrina was a “new Thecla,” born at Caesarea as the eldest child of a prominent 
Christian family in Cappadocia (in modern-day Turkey, north of Syria) at the end of the fourth 
century (327-379 C.E.). Thecla’s story was well known and loved in late ancient Christianity. 
Many Christian historians understand that the Acts of Paul and Thecla possibly appealed to an 
ancient women’s audience.” Because of Gregory of Nyssa, who was a bishop in Cappadocia, her 
spirituality and contributions to women’s asceticism were recorded and preserved by her brother 
Gregory of Nyssa’s Life of Saint Macrina. Gregory of Nyssa had two writings about her, together 


referred to as Ta Makrinia, “The Macrina Works" One is the Life of Saint Macrina (VSM: Vita S. 
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Macrinae) and the other is the dialogue On the Soul and Resurrection (De Anima et 
Resurrectione). 

According to Derek Krueger, Gregory portrays Macrina as an exemplar for “a life of 
ascetic piety and devotion to prayer,” by presenting her a women’s model “for aristocratic 
renunciation of wealth in the quest for Christian ideals.”” In his writing, Macrina was portrayed 
as “a model of ‘the highest peak of human virtue’ achieved through the love of wisdom” with “a 
narrative model for others to follow.’”' The ascetic image of Macrina overlapped with Thecla’s 
virginity image with a slogan, “Marriage is good, but virginity is better.” On top of that, in the 
Christian ascetic literature, asceticism through virginity was highly respected as a type of 
martyrdom because it is regarded to have the courage to resist the torments of pleasure, fear, 
grief and such evils, though not associated with heavily bodily pains.” Even though Macrina was 
not martyred, Gregory celebrated her death in the style of the martyrs by revealing significant 
imagery from martyrdom at that time.” 

Macrina’s parents were St. Basil and St. Emmelia, who came from a long-established and 
wealthy Cappadocian prominent Christian family. Her maternal grandparents suffered from the 
persecutions of Diocletian which resulted in her grandfather being killed. Her paternal 
grandmother was St. Macrina the Elder who influenced Macrina’s father’s faith. Macrina’s 
father, who died in 340 when Macrina was only twelve years, was famous for “his caring for the 


poor, his hospitality, the purity of his life, his generosity to the Church and, above all, his 


2 Dereck Krueger, Writing and Holiness: The Practice of Authorship in the Early Christian East (Pennsylvania: 
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devotion to prayer, was to live on in his family and in the lives of his children.”** Macrina was 
the oldest daughter of ten children. Among her nine siblings, two of her brothers were 
Cappadocian fathers, her younger brothers, Basil the Great and Gregory, a bishop of Nyssa. One 
of her brothers was Peter of Sebaste, the youngest, who pursued ascetic life by Macrina’s 
instruction. 

When Macrina was twelve years old, she decided to live a dedicated life of virginity after 
the death of her fiancé. She became a founder of a monastery for women on her family estate. 
She practiced ascetic discipline, healing gifts, and ascetic teaching.” At that time, women had 
contributed to establishing and directing monasteries since Pachomius entrusted his sister with 


t. While Macrina stayed at her monastic home located in Annisa to 


the direction of a conven 
practice the ascetic lifestyle, she persuaded “not only her mother but also the women of 
household both slave and free, to adopt a monastic way of life in common.””’ In her monastic 
household at Annisa, by her leadership, all family and household members including slaves were 
devoted to prayer and worship, study and manual work. 

Macrina greatly affected her community through not only her ascetic lifestyle as a virgin 
also but her humility of working with her hands. Her monastery pursued ascetic practice, which 


alternates between work, like weaving, and meditation involving the singing psalms and prayers 


with faith, which led effectively in healings, and the hope of the resurrection.” It was very 
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unusual for a woman of higher status to do manual work such as spinning wool and baking 
bread, both of which she was involved in. 

In terms of her ascetic lifestyle and her leadership, there are several characteristics in the 
life of Macrina. First, Macrina’s life shows gender autonomy as an independent woman who 
overcame traditional roles of her femaleness concerning marriage and motherhood by her choice 
of an ascetic lifestyle. It is interesting that Macrina voluntarily chose her ascetic lifestyle, with 
her commitment to the life of virginity by her own free will at the age of twelve. After her fiancé 
passed away, intending sexual renunciation, she refused all subsequent offers of marriage, 
judging that her fiancé was "living in God because of the hope of the resurrection."” Her parents 
did not dedicate her, in contrast to most of the girls who vowed to the consecrated virginity by 
their parents’ decisions. 

In the VSM, Macrina became a leader of her family members to change their lifestyle too. 
As an aristocratic woman and vowed virgin, Macrina did not accept either a place of respect or 
any image of women’s inferiority. She was very humble but strong in her leadership. For 
example, Macrina persuaded her mother Emmelia not only to give up her customary mode of 
living as a high-class woman but to live a humble life like her maids, “by sharing their pursuits 
and making sisters and equals out of slave-women and servants.” Not only did she guide her 
mother to the philosophical and non-materialistic lifestyle, but she also helped her mother 
renounce all the conventionalities, to her own state of humility and virginity. In Gregory of 


Nyssa’s VSM, it was also written that she persuaded her brother, the great Basil, who became 
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excessively exalted by the idea of his own gift of oratory,” to live a humble life in pursuit of 
virtue by renouncing the world and his fame.*' She was a mentor for her brother Gregory who 
became a great bishop in Cappadocia, appointed by his brother Basil. For Gregory, Macrina was 
a great woman leader of holiness who made a union with God. She had spiritual authority and 
leadership with her gifts of healings and prophecy. Not only was she committed to ascetic life 
voluntarily, but she became a women’s model of authority, not bound by the stereotypes of 
femaleness of her time. 

Second, Macrina’s spiritual authority came from education and the accumulation of 
knowledge. According to Gregory of Nyssa’s account about his sister’s education, Macrina was 
very knowledgeable on the doctrines of the pagan philosophies, particularly of the Stoics and 
Epicureans as well as “a purely Christian education” which stressed the special sanctity of the 
biblical accounts.” From her childhood, she loved the Wisdom of Solomon and Psalms for her 
preference for a moral life. She was not involved in the ordinary secular culture of her time.” 
Additionally, in the VSM, Gregory presents Macrina as “the Christian Socrates, equal to, or even 
surpassing, that profound intelligence,” as centered on her incomparably beautiful deathbed 
prayer with the Holy Scripture permeating her every word.** According to Kevin Corrigan, in the 
VSM and the dialogue, Gregory draws the ideals of philosophy as the central to Macrina’s 
monastic life by weaving the figure of Macrina with two themes of virginity of Thekla among a 


group of ten women at a banquet as well as of the Symposion of Methodius of Olympus led by 
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Socrates.” It seems to me that her wisdom and knowledge in many areas led her to knowledge of 
how to manage monastic households as an administrator and spiritual leader. 

Third, Macrina’s influence extended beyond her community and her time. First of all, 
some scholars such as Wendy Helleman argue that Macrina was possibly regarded as the bishop 
for the Church “as the head of a feminine monastic community, affirming essential aspects of the 
lifestyle modeled, and thus to be passed along to succeeding leaders.” The Greek term teacher 
(he didaskalos) that he gives her was typically restricted to the bishop of a church.*’ Even though 
it might be Gregory’s intention to convey the elevation of the profile of his sister, bestowing her 
with the glory of his family honor, this title shows the significance of her in the Church. In 
contrast, there are some scholars including Corrigan that Macrina was not regarded as church 
leadership such as bishop or deaconess. Corrigan argues that “whether or not Macrina was a 
deaconess, and there seems no evidence to suggest that she was.” However, he also argues, 

Her influence upon the major currents of her own time is evident on almost every page of 

the VSM, an influence which goes to the very heart of Christianity, the hidden humanising 

life of renunciation which Gregory will not permit to “pass along this way veiled and in 
silence.” 
In his writing, Corrigan accentuates how VSM contains the greatness of Macrina’s influence to 
the church in her time through her ascetic lifestyle and humility. Thus, Corrigan also views her 


significance in the Church and beyond her community. 
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Fourth, Macrina used her social and spiritual power to provide a new paradigm of 
equality of gender and class in her monastic household. With the spirit of humility, she led her 
home monastery based on the equality of all classes. As her brother described, “just as souls, 
when released from bodies by death, are at the same time freed from the cares of this life, so was 
their life similarly liberated. It was lived apart from all worldly trivialities and was brought into 
harmony with the life of the angels.”® As described in the VSM, it was revolutionary for a 
female virgin to take the initiative to make social changes for the equality of class and gender 
starting with her ascetic community. 

In a nutshell, projected in Gregory’s writing in the VSM, Macrina’s commitment to 
ascetic spirituality was influential not only to maintain her personal ascetic lifestyle, but also her 
spiritual commitment influenced her whole family and household as well as the broader 
community. Her brothers’ successes and leadership in Christianity also led her to be more 
influential on the Christian community as a model for women’s leadership. It was the exceptional 
characteristics of Macrina’s multiple roles as a virgin, mother-figure, teacher, coach, and 
organizer in her family which made Gregory place his sister in masculine roles in many ways. 
Her spiritual authority also came from her family’s aristocratic background and her women’s 
virtue of virginity as the highest value of the time. Together with her personal spiritual life, these 
qualifications possibly worked powerfully in her ascetic leadership and led her to show authority 
in her household monastery and the broader society. I think it is also mainly through her spiritual 
humility, that deeper experiences of the Divine provided her with ascetic authority in recognizing 


the equal status of human beings as ‘images of God.’ However, the implications for Macrina’s 
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exercise of power and authority are in more personal or private levels in relationship with her 
family members and are confined in the monastery in her household setting, not conflicting with 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

Melania the Younger, A Great Woman Leader of the Early Christian Monastic 
Movements 

Melania the younger (383-439 C.E.) was also one of the greatest ascetic women, who 
tremendously contributed to expanding the monastic movement with her pious humility and 
enormous wealth. The first account of Melania the Younger’s pursuit of ascetic life was recorded 
in a hagiography composed by Gerontius in 452.*' Regardless of her incredible contributions to 
the monastic movement, for many years Melania the younger was almost forgotten in the West. 
In 1556, a Latin translation of her life, taken from the Menologion of Simeon Metaphrastes, was 
found by Luis Lipmani, bishop of Vicenza and was published in Venice.*” The writing about her 
life began to be incorporated in Roman Martyrology, published on the orders of Pope Gregory 
XIII around 753-794.% Subsequently, Vita Melaniae Junior was written in various sources with 
various translations in Greek or Latin or Spanish across the ages. 

Melania the younger, a granddaughter of Melania the elder and an amazing ascetic 
woman in her time, was born in one of the highest classes as a member of a senatorial family. 
Valerius Publicola (father) and Albina (mother) had great wealth in the Roman Empire in the 
late fourth century. By the influence of her grandmother, ascetic widow Melania the Elder, who 
founded monasteries in Jerusalem and Bethlehem, Melania the Younger also decided to follow 
4l Gerontius, "Life of Melania the Younger," In Lives of Roman Christian Women, trans. Caroline White (New York: 
Penguin, 2010), 10. 
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her ascetic lifestyle. The actual commitment to ascetic life occurred when Melania at twenty and 
her husband Valerius Pinianus lost their two babies after seven years of marriage around the 
years 398-403. Both of them decided to live ascetic life with sexual abstinence. 

By using their tremendous estates in Africa, Italy, Numidium, and Mauretania, this 
ascetic couple began to support many poor and ascetic communities, including especially two 
monasteries for 80 monks and 130 nuns at Thagaste in Africa. Additionally, Melania the Younger 
tried to liquidate her vast estates to give to the poor. However, she confronted the opposition of 
Pinianus’s brother Severus as well as a restraining force in the bishops of Africa—Augustine, 
Alypius and Aurelius—who wanted her to endow her money to churches and monasteries. 
Because of religious leadership who wanted her wealth for their political regime, even she faced 
challenges when she tried to set the slaves of her household free. 

The ascetic couple often traveled to the East to support monks and nuns in their cells, and 
then returned to Jerusalem. Then they began to support asceticism by building double monastic 
communities in the Mount of Olives in Jerusalem. While Pinianus was a head of the male 
compound, Melania the younger took charge of the community of ninety women. As a head of 
the monasteries, she developed the rule for the governance of her convent, detailing the daily 
round of prayer and the rules of spiritual growth. She set up true humility as the most important 
rule for the ascetic, with rigorous mortification to control a prideful spirit. In addition to the 
construction of the double monasteries, Melania the younger used her resources to build several 


churches. 
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Common Characteristics of Macrina and Melania the Younger 
Based on the lives of virgin Macrina and ascetic Melania the younger, there are six 
characteristics of spirituality of ascetic authority and women’s leadership development in the 
early Christian groups until the fifth century. First, as Macrina was very influential to her 
aristocratic family members, her mother, brothers of bishops, and her community, Melania the 
younger was also very prominent to most Christian leaders and communities as well as to the 
imperial court in Constantinople and in both the Eastern and Western Kingdoms. Ascetic 
lifestyles drew many women to participate voluntarily or by family influences. 

Second, both of them were persistent in persuading their family members to follow 
ascetic lifestyles or to convert to Christianity. Macrina was persistent in leading her mother and 
brothers. Melania the Younger not only led her husband to the ascetic lifestyle but also in her 
prayers her uncle Vlusian, her mother’s brother, became a believer at his death bed. 

Third, both of them were ascetics, but Macrina lived as a committed virgin and Melania 
the Younger as a married ascetic to live a life of sexual abstinence after her children’s death. It is 
interesting to observe that these women’s leadership practices and authority related to giving up 
sexual and maternal lives. The ascetic lifestyle, by renouncing their bodily desires, joined them 
to the angelic state. When women chose to be ascetic, they became honorary men. The in-depth 
discussion of this issue will be included in the following chapters. 

Fourth, both of them were founders of monasteries in different ways. Macrina, as a leader 
of the home monastery community, changed her home to a household monastery, which was very 


common among the aristocratic women of Rome in the fourth century.” Melania the Younger 
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was the actual founder of the double monasteries for both women and men. This shows that 
women could practice their leadership when they had economic and social capabilities. 

Fifth, both of them were highly educated and could be mentors of male leaders of that 
time. For example, Gregory of Nyssa highly valued Macrina’s intellect since she became a 
spiritual teacher for her mother and her brothers Basil and Peter. Melania the Younger’s intellect 
also helped many women from the senatorial class and other high classes who came over to 
discuss points of theology.“ 

Sixth, both of them pursued the equality of gender and class by liberating slaves or by 
letting them join the ascetic life. Macrina was also involved in household works including 
sewing and farming as her slaves did. Melania the Young not only gave away her fortunes to the 
poor but also let her slaves free. Since she was a head of a women's monastery, she believed in 
gender equality. Both of them lived very humble lives for Macrina by doing manual work and for 
Melania the Younger by taking care of the poor and using funds to build a martyrium where a 
community of monks could chant perpetual praises. Both gave slaves of their household and 
people of their communities’ opportunities to serve and to follow Jesus not bound by their own 
gender and class. 

The six reasons listed above illustrate the important features of the abnegation of 
women’s sexuality in women’s leadership and practice in the early Christian groups. That is, 
through their virginity and sexual abstinence, both of them abandoned their women’s nature to 
pursue reason and “manliness,” to cross their women’s gender-specified domain.” As Elizabeth 


Castelli asserts, it is important to understand that in early Christianity “the renunciation of the 
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world paradoxically offered women the possibility of moving outside the constraints of socially 
and sexually conventional roles, of exercising, and of experiencing a sense of worth which was 
often unavailable to them within the traditional setting of marriage.”** The ascetic authority 
related to the acceptance of their spiritual leadership as women’ss in the male-dominated society. 


In this respect, for both women’s ascetic leadership models. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Historical Consciousness of Women’s Agency in Early 
Christianity 


Women’s Agency in Early Christian Times 

To reclaim women’s agency in early Christian times, it is important to examine the invisibility of 
women’s leadership in the androcentric historical record and its socio-theological-historical 
context, under the influence of Roman gender ideology. The on-going controversy over women’s 
leadership in historical and contemporary Christianity motivates some scholars of early 
Christianity including Elizabeth Schussler Fiorenza, Karen Torjesen, Rosemary Radford Ruether, 
and others to raise questions about the absence of women’s agency in written records. Fiorenza 
critically points out problems of some Biblical texts and patriarchalization processes that limited 
women’s participation in early Christian movements.” They, in particular, argue that the 
patriarchal constructions of the Biblical texts legitimized, “women’s subordinate role and 
secondary status in patriarchal society and Church,” based on hierarchical gender ideology in 


Roman society. Their argument includes the Christian development of patriarchal 
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constructions—especially based on the gender ideology of Roman society—that have served to 
bring the androcentric misinterpretation of women’s roles and to suppress women’s leadership 
roles in Christian ministry. These scholars argue that the persistence of gender discrimination in 
Christian theology and practices makes women leaders invisible or undervalued in the written 
historical and New Testament records, further limiting their roles and positions in the Church 
office. 

The persistent patterns of women’s invisibility of women’s agency in the Church 
structure and written history include the issues of the exclusion of Christian women’s ordination 
and clerical power as priests, bishops, pastors, or similar clerical ones. Women’s obstacles 
involving leadership positions in Church office, including women’s ordination, have been 
historically generated by the predominant gender ideology of ancient times and the 
patriarchalization process of the early Church. The early Christian Church began to develop its 
tradition, dogma, or doctrine based on the gender ideology, which resulted in gender segregation. 
Additionally, according to Kyungsoon Park, an issue of ordination of women is not limited to 
biblical or theological interpretation, but it is related to patriarchal culture of the society.” The 
Christianity developed the obstacle of Christian women’s full participation and recognition as 
leaders, especially related to pastoral ministry. Thus, women’s agency—their contributions and 
obstacles in early Christian communities—have been unacknowledged or distorted in the 


Christian history. 
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Historical Consciousness 

Women and men entered the historical process under different conditions, as recorded history 
obliterated women’s contributions since early Christian times. It is important to be critically 
aware of historical omission and distortion of women’s leadership and the exclusion of women’s 
agency—their contribution and marginalization—in early Christian history. Christian women 
have a different relationship from men with history and recorded history. In this respect, Gerda 
Lerner points out the importance of historical consciousness in written history. Most women 
have essentially been told and believed themselves to have no history, since the recorded history 
has been designed by “men’s hegemony over the symbol system, which most decisively 
disadvantaged women.”*” According to Lerner, 

The denial to women of their history has reinforced their acceptance of the ideology of 

patriarchy and has undermined the individual woman’s sense of self’s worth. Men’s 

version of history, legitimized as the “universal truth,’ has presented women as marginal 
to civilization and as the victim of historical process. To be so presented and to believe it 
is almost worse than being entirely forgotten.” 

As a result, women tend to lack knowledge of their own history of struggle and 
achievement, which has been one of the major factors that has perpetrated society’s justification 
of their subordination and marginalization in its patriarchal system. This has intensified the 
invisibility of women leaders. 

Contrary to the supposition of most patriarchal Christian leaders and scholars who argue 


that there were only a few women leaders in the early Church, there is a remarkable indication of 


the activities of women leaders as well as their marginalization since early Christianity. Some 
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scholars have discovered that many women were “prominent leaders along with men in a wide 
variety of crucial roles” in the early Church movement.” The early church movement did not 
spring up from a well-structured church building and large congregation. Rather, it was fluid and 
flexible so that it allowed women, slaves, and artisans to assume leadership roles. In informal 
contexts, women might have practiced their leadership as the Christian movement arose, without 
being controlled by the bureaucratic structure of their times. Since Christianity was growing in 
many household settings, women’s leadership capacities began to manifest vividly and strongly. 
Women as managers within the Church were acceptable in the first and second centuries. In 
household settings, women could nurture, teach, preach, guide, prophecy, baptize, exorcize, and 
catechize their church members as prophetesses, teachers, priestesses, deaconesses, and bishops. 
Early Christianity might have had egalitarian traditions that allowed women to participate in 
leadership. 

However, the main reason for this unfamiliarity of women’s participation in leadership in 
early Christian times was possibly the exclusion of the extant materials in their writings, because 
it was selected and rewritten to shape early Christian traditions by the patriarchal writers. As 
Fiorenza maintains, we can only assume this based on the historical records that “transmitted 
only a fraction of the rich traditions about significant women and their contributions in early 
Christianity.”™® However, as Fiorenza argues, most of these traditions are probably lost and “the 


few references to women’s leadership that survived in patriarchal records are like the tip of an 
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iceberg indicating the wealth of information that has vanished from historical consciousness.”°*° 
Additionally, as Torjesen argues, most historical evidence for women’s leadership roles from art, 
inscriptions, and literature “belongs to the hidden history of women’s leadership, a history that 
has been suppressed by the selective memory of succeeding generations of male historians.”*’ 
Accordingly, it is important to notice that these scholars strongly argue about problems on the 


intentional omission or reduction of historical record by patriarchal or androcentric writers 


throughout history. 


Distorted Images and Omission of Women Leaders 
The omission and distortion of women leaders in early Christianity not only support limitations 
of women’s social status and roles in the overall Christian system, but these practices also 
contribute to imprinting distorted or negative images of historical women’s figures on people’s 
perception and memory. The narratives of most women’s figures in the New Testament portray 
women in the Bible as social outcasts or the weak such as sinners, the poor, or prostitutes who 
are marginalized in the society. The distorted image of Mary Magdalene as the converted 
prostitute is one of the most powerful examples that have perpetrated the oppression of women’s 
leadership by creating their distorted images in early Christianity. These projected images do not 
help women’s roles as leaders in Christian ministry, in the midst of the possibility of certain 
women as influential leadership figures in early Christian communities. 

Thus, even though so many women leaders, empowered by the works of the Holy Spirit, 


must have played roles as leaders, the omission of their stories and the distortion of their images 
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as only assistants to male leaders like Apostle Paul or social outcasts can be one of the 
characteristics of written Christian history that has caused the distortion of women’s leadership. 
In this way, through the omission and distortion of women’s leadership in written history and 
church structure, diverse forms of gender oppression such as sexism have endorsed women’s 
marginalization in leadership in the church structure. In this way, most Christians hardly know 
the extent to which women were systematically rejected and limited in terms of leadership and 
ordination since early Christianity. 

Additionally, the suppression of women’s leadership as a form of sexism developed in 
Christian theology, even though the central claim of Christianity is equal opportunity in Christ. 
According to Ruether in her book Women and Redemption, the Christian tradition has 
continually reinforced sexism in society and in the church. Especially in terms of definition of 
creation or original nature and the fall or the consequence of sin, the Augustinian view of 
Christian Orthodox theology has been developed. According to this theology, “in the fall 
humanity lost its original spiritual union with God, which brought a fall into mortality, a 
corruption of sex into lust, and the bondage of the will by which humans are unable to obey God 
of their own free will.” Due to the fall, women’s subordination has been reinforced. Women 
must accept their subordination to men as their special punishment for sin. This orthodox 
theology developed by St. Augustine in the late fourth and early fifth century remained 
normative to the Latin Western theological tradition found in Thomas Aquinas and continued to 
the Reformation theologies of Martin Luther and John Calvin, and later even to many 


contemporary conservative and evangelical Protestant Christianity in the world. 
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Thus, Christian theology and traditions have been venues for the explicit practice of 
gender discrimination. Patriarchal writers—such as Church fathers in the early 
centuries—marginalized prominent women leaders, by characterizing them as heretics with their 
patriarchal misinterpretation. For example, interpretations about early women leaders such as 
Mary Magdalene, Priscilla, Maxilla, and others have been very controversial in the Biblical 
hermeneutics and historical records, and the records of most women leaders are missing. The 
four gospels include the accounts of Mary Magdalene (Mark 15:40, 47; Matthew 27:55-56, 61; 
Luke 23:49, 55; John 19:25, 39-42) and Priscilla’s account is in Acts 18:2-3. As a result, the 
stories about women leaders in early Christianity are not familiar to most Protestant Christian 
women and men. Furthermore, most Christians today do not presume that women played crucial 


roles in the development of Christianity in the early period of its development. 


A Glimpse of Prominent Women Leadership in Early Church Writings 

The lack of information in the church about women’s leadership is partly due to its opponents: 
Church fathers in the early centuries who wrote theological arguments from a patriarchal point of 
view. The early church father Origen blamed Montanism—one of the early Christian 
movements, saying, “those disciples of women, who chose as their master Priscilla and 
Maximilla, not Christ, the spouse of the Bride, appeal to the following women prophets: the 
daughters of Philip, Deborah, Mary the sister of Aaron, Hulda, and Anna the daughter of 
Panuel.”°°Continuously blaming women’s leadership, Origen stood against women’s leadership 


by arguing that they did not truly follow but betray Christ, by misleading people to follow them. 
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As early Church historian Karen King argues, there is much “direct evidence concerning 
the Corinthian women prophets” such as Philip’s daughters, Ammania of Philadelphia, 
Philumene, the visionary martyr Perpetua, and several leaders of the Montanist movement, 
including Maximilla, Priscilla (Prisca), and Quintilla.”® In the second century as the Montanist 
movement and its leading prophets—Montanus, Maximilla and Priscilla (Prisca)—began to 
enjoy equal spiritual gifts and to promote women’s leadership, they were confronted by 
considerable literature written by Church fathers attacking women’s leadership. 

Additionally, in regard to the case of diminishing the roles of women leaders, Phoebe in 
Romans 16:1 can be a good example. Even though Phoebe received two titles— “diakonos of the 
Church at Cenchrae and prostatis ‘of many and of myself [Paul] as well,’ her titles were 
gendered and diminished. In case of Phoebe’s diakonos was often literally translated to 
“deaconess”—whose service was limited to the ‘ministry of women’ in the later period, even 


99 66. 


though original meanings of diakonos were interpreted as “minister,” “missionary,” or “servant.” 
°! However, it still indicates that Phoebe's positions were not limited by gender roles. Rather, as 
scholars such as H. Lietzmann and Fiorenza point out, it is possible that she was regarded as the 
deacon of her Church, not as the deaconess of the women in the Church at Cenchreae. In the text, 
she was an authority figure. According to Fiorenza, Phoebe’s title, prostatis, had the meaning of 
leading officer, president in her time, even though it is usually translated as “helper” or 
“patroness.” Prostatis connotes the functions of the bishop, deacon or elder who had authority in 


community in 1 Thessalonians 5:12, 1 Timothy 3:4 and 5:17. 


However, in the midst of the marginalization of women’s leadership, the Christian 
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Biblical texts and historical record could not avoid the presence of women’s leadership and their 
exercised authority in early Christianity. First of all, as Fiorenza argues, the Pauline letters give 
us “a glimpse of the egalitarian” aspect of early Christian movement.” Fiorenza notes the 
prominence of women in the early Christian community at Rome on the list of names—of the 
thirty-six people mentioned in Romans 16, sixteen are women. Thus, in Paul's letter to Romans, 
women were among the prominent and leading leaders who worked together with Paul in the 
early Christian movement, not depending on him or standing in under his authority. Accordingly, 
upon historical consciousness, the glimpse of women’s participation as leaders even in the 
androcentric records including Biblical texts and some church fathers’ writings can still be 
powerful ways to present the hidden women leaders of early Christianity in visible ways. 

On the basis of historical consciousness, this book explores the 
socio-historical-theological backgrounds that include the exclusion and distortion of women’s 
agency in early Christian movements. In chapter 5, for an in-depth discussion about the 
ideological aspect of the omission or distortion of women’s leadership in history that led to shape 
patrichalization of church system—the formation of stained-glass ceiling, it is important to 
examine Roman gender ideology and women’s leadership roles within early Christian groups 


from the first to fifth centuries. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Roman Gender Ideology and Formation of Stained-Glass 
Ceiling 


Roman Gender Ideology 
Roman society maintained practices that functioned to “exclude women, children, and slaves 
from the political power” in Greek and Roman gender systems which shaped the discriminative 
gender ideology of Christianity against women.® Under the Roman systematic and cultural 
control, gender suppression such as sexism or marginalization in church structure has generated 
people’s perception of the invisibility of women’s leadership. Thus, the invisibility of women’s 
leadership in early Christian historical records can be understood in terms of examining the 
socio-philosophical contexts of gender ideology in Roman society. 

Before Christianity, in ancient Greek philosophy, the dualistic thinking of associating 
“female with the lower part of soul and the male with the higher part,” in specific capacities of 


the virtues of obedience and ruling” is because of Aristotle’s concept of “sex polarity.” The 
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dichotomy of Aristotelian ideology includes both a woman’s contribution of body as material 
cause or matter and a man’s contribution of soul as final, formal, and efficient cause or form. In 
Aristotle’s dichotomy, to become a man was to move from potentiality to actuality or “from 
imperfection to perfection of being.”® Aristotle’s sex polarity rejected the Platonic argument for 
“sex unity” that regarded women and men as equal beings. Particularly, according to Christian 
historian Prudence Allen, Aristotle developed metaphysics based on reasons and arguments for 
the philosophically significant differentiation of the sexes and for the superiority of man over 
woman. Men and women have separate and unequal virtues. While a woman’s virtue is to obey, 
a man’s virtue is to rule. In this way, Aristotelian statements claim a specific superiority for the 
male as follows: 

A. The male is separated from the female, since it is something better and more divine in 

that it is the principle of movement for generated things [like form], while the female 

serves as their matter. 

B. A woman is, as it were, an infertile male. 

C. Women’s is, as it were, a deformed male. 

D. The male is by nature superior, and the female inferior; and the one rules, and the 

other is ruled.” 

Tremendously influenced by this dichotomous gender ideology developed by Aristotle’s 
sex-polarity, Roman society categorized gender norms for masculine and feminine virtues based 
on honor-shame gender ideology in the dichotomy of public-versus-private convention. First of 
all, there is a distinction between public and private, based on who occupies it and how it is 


experienced according to gender roles. In this dichotomy, public (polis) is equated with male, 
outdoor, mobile, civilized, and superior, while a household (oikos) indicates private, women’s, 
°° Anders Nygren, Agape and Eros, trans. Philip S. Watson (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1982), 184. 
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indoor, stationary, natural, and inferior. Especially since the Greek word for “courage” is 
andreion which derived from the root word anér, “man,” the word “virtue” has gendered 
implication, deriving from the power (vir) of a man.” In Greek gender ideology, masculine 
virtues included courage, justice, self-mastery, and activity that were associated with the public 
sphere, while feminine virtues were shame, chastity, silence, obedience, shyness, timidity, and 
passivity that belonged to the private sphere. 

Additionally, public honor for men and private shame for women were normative 
standards of Greek and Roman societies. Maleness stands for honor and the exercise of authority, 
while femaleness is associated with shame and chastity. The societal reality for male honor refers 
to leadership, valor, strength, while women’s honor stands for her sexuality and chastity. A 
woman who appeared in the public sphere was regarded as a sexual woman who devalued her 
private shame. By confining women’s roles in the household, their bodies and sexuality belonged 
to men. In this context, a woman was supposed to keep her chastity as accepting her shame and 
inferiority for the honor of her family and husband. Womanhood was limited to a socially 
defined gender norm with a woman’s sexuality and procreativity as a daughter, wife, or mother 
in the private domain. In this gender norm, women leaders’ roles in the public domain were 
disreputable and promiscuous. 

The discriminative gender ideology against women helps us to see how Christianity made 
women marginalized and invisible. The prevalent gender ideology of early Christianity groups 
regarded femaleness as failed maleness. Additionally, the early Christian theologians who 


adopted the Aristotelian sex polarity viewed women as inferior because “women’s emotions, 
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loves, fears, anger, and speech were undisciplined.”® According to Kirk-Duggan and Torjesen, 
this concept gave society permission to exclude women from the political power in the Roman 
gender system that led to the formation of the discriminative gender ideology of Christianity 
against women.” 

In the Roman context, according to Christian historian Gerder Lerner, advancing beyond 
their socially defined women’s “gendered space” or “sex-segregated social space,” many women 
have participated in Church ministries as leaders.” According to Lerner, in women’s gendered 
spaces—salons, utopian communities, socialist and anarchist parties—women could have equal 
or nearly equal leadership roles, by helping women to advance from a simple analysis of their 
condition to the level of theory formation. Deborah Fink, who studied Nebraska farm wives from 
1880 to 1940, first coined the concept of gendered space. Fink developed the idea based on her 
observation that the farm wives were more socially isolated and restricted in their mobility than 
their husbands because of their gender as women. Sex segregation is the physical, legal, and 
cultural separation of people based on their biological sex, which is distinct from gender 
segregation, which is the separation of people based on social constructions of gender. Both 
gender and space in society are abstract concepts that reflect power relations, the gendered 


division of labor, and societal concepts of propriety. 
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Women’s Leadership Roles in the Early Church 

There were the prominent women leaders at the time of the birth of Christianity, yet most 
contemporary Christians are unaware of their historical presence. As Christianity began to 
evolve, the Church began to grow in informal, fluid, or flexible ways “that allowed women, 
slaves, and artisans to assume leadership roles” in house Church settings.” In these house 
churches, since the rule was egalitarian, women’s leadership often was acknowledged as long as 
Christian communities were associated with social structures of the private arena. In the house 
Churches, women did not serve as priests. The activities of women leaders in the household 
Churches were more like the managers of the household of God, or patronage, not yet against 
social gender norms in Roman society. 

Additionally, in third-century documents, as Nicola Denzey argues, women leaders such 
as Thecla (Tertullian, On Baptism 1.17) possibly “exercised clerical power in certain 
congregations” to teach and to baptize, even though identifying these instances of women’s 
authority in the Church is not the same as saying that women acted as “priests.” According to 
Denzey, whether they were ever elders or overseers is more controversial. The word “priest” was 
not used in Early Christianity for women or for men. Instead, terms of ecclesiastical leaders 
included episcopos “overseer” (which we now translate most frequently as “bishop”), diakonos 

“server” or “minister”’), and presbyter (“elder”). Women at various times and places were 


certainly deacons. In the Sahidic translation, the roles of deacons are more focused on taking 
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care of the sick, different from those of elders or the priest.” Christianity is still emerging in 
many locations without having any solid structures. Until the fourth century, Christianity was not 
regarded as religio licitis, a legal religion legitimized by the Roman Government. Eventually, 
Christianity began developing toward its ultimate form as a public religion in the mid-fourth 
century. 

As Torjesen writes, “the pastoral ministry of correction was the most powerful ministry 
and the most contested in the third century.””’ Thus, male leaders who were uncomfortable with 
women’s public participation as Church leaders began to write Didascalia—the instruction for 
Church organization—that described the legitimization of a (male) bishop’s roles in teaching, 
preaching, baptizing, and conducting the Eucharist. In this instruction, according to Torjesen, by 
legitimizing the pastoral ministry under the central authority of the bishop, limitations on 
women’s involvement in leadership for Church ministry—excluding widow’s pastoral ministry 
or women’s prophetic roles involving authority, precedence, prestige, and honor—were officially 
legitimized. In this context, widows were supposed to follow the social values of Roman gender 
ideology—to be meek, quiet, and gentle. 

To prohibit women from breaking male-gendered domains through their participation as 
leaders in public, many patristic fathers began to write against women’s leadership in the 
institutionalizing Church in progress. If women were leading in the public sphere of a Church, 
they could be regarded as rejecting or transgressing women’s virtues of shame, silence, 


obedience, passivity, and so on. In particular, the writers reframed the ministry of the widow; the 
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widow was to pray for the Church, not to do pastoral ministry—evangelizing, teaching, or 
baptizing— effectively shifting a public to a private ministry. 

Origen of Alexandria (183-263 C.E) also argued that women were allowed to teach only 
to younger women in their households. Origen limited women’s roles by opposing Montanist 
women prophets in his commentary on 1 Corinthian 14:34-35, 

In short, let a woman learn from the man who is her own, taking “man” in its generic 

sense, as the counterpart of woman. For it is improper for a woman to speak in an 

assembly, no matter what she says, even if she says admirable things or even saintly 

things; that is of little consequence since they come from the mouth of a woman. A 

woman speaking in an assembly—clearly this abuse is denounced as improper, an abuse 

for which the entire assembly is responsible.” 
Origen, who owed to women’s patronage for his theological scholarship, did not accept women’s 
leadership. In this way, the restrictions of women began to be reinforced. 

In the fourth century, as many Roman elite males began to join Christian groups, the 
Church began to adopt a systematic structure of the Roman religious system, making Christianity 
a public or political religion. The Christianization of Rome began to happen within a decade after 
the Emperor Constantine I (306-336 C.E.) and his decisive victory over his enemy Maxentius at 
the Battle at Milvian Bridge in 312 C.E. The Edict of Milan (313 C.E.) ended formal persecution 
of Christians and granted freedom of religion. Christianity began to grow in power and to “police 
the boundaries between ‘licit’ and ‘illicit’ forms of Christianity...in the institutionalization and 
imperialization of the Christian Church.”” These ended up silencing all those who dissented 


from a growing master narrative. 


Early Church historians such as Nicola Denzey Lewis and Carolyn Osiek have raised a 
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question as to what degree this private/public dichotomy influenced gender roles in 
institutionalizing Christianity. As Christianity shifted from house Churches or the private domain 
to the public domain of the Constantinian and post-Constantinian world, women began to hold 
little power. For example, if women began to have leadership roles in the newly institutionalized 
Church, it would have brought discomfort to male leaders. Since the Church needed women’s 
patronage for financial support and women’s networks for Church growth, by organizing “male, 
clerical, imperial, and centralized” structures of Christianity, according to Denzey Lewis, the 
Church also began to utilize “more fluid, lay, private, and atomized” structures.’° In this program, 
still utilizing women’s private networks and avenues of women sponsors, the Church became 
complicit in the bifurcation of Christianity, embracing both the private and public domains of 


gendered spaces in Roman society. 


Stained-Glass Ceiling 

Since the inception of Christianity, women leaders have experienced this because of ancient 
gender ideology, particularly the patriarchalization process of the early Church. The Christian 
Church began to develop its tradition, dogma, or doctrine based on gender ideology influenced 
by Roman ideology, which resulted in gender segregation. It developed the “stained-glass 
ceiling” that has limited women’s full participation and recognition as leaders, especially related 
to pastoral ministry. The stained-glass ceiling is a metaphor that has been used to describe the 
limitation of women’s leadership in the church system, borrowing the image of a church building 


of stained-glass windows and ceilings. Due to this “stained-glass ceiling,” it was harder for 
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Christian women to be ordained as priests, bishops, pastors, or similar clerical figures. 
Additionally, the Church prevented women from holding positions of clerical power. 

For the critical evaluation of the sociological reconstructions—patriarchy and sexism—of 
early Christian history, feminist theologians such as Fiorenza and Rosemary Radford Ruether 
raise awareness of significant problems of the patriarchalization process. From the socio-political 
point of view, Fiorenza maintains that the gradual patriarchalization process,“the establishment 
of a male hierarchical Church.””’ The early Christian movement was unavoidable for its survival 
and development in the patriarchal institutional structures of Roman society. By engaging 
Fiorenza’s “feminist hermeneutics of suspicion,” it is important to place all women’s lives, “at 
the center of historical constructions and at the center of efforts to transform and change societal 
structures and institutions.”” This feminist hermeneutics of suspicion requires an examination of 
the historical development of patriarchalization and women’s ordination issues. Additionally, not 
only was the sexism of the patriarchal system problematic, but the relationship between the 
community of faith and biblical interpretation was also problematic and difficult.* In a direction 
toward hope for liberation, Fiorenza and Ruether offer frameworks to reverse sexism and 
patriarchy by tracing the historical development of sexism and patriarchy as an evil social system 


in the early Church. Thus, our awareness of this patriarchalization process of the Church system 
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over history is significant for the reconstruction of women's equality in their interaction with the 


gender politics of their societies. 


Patriarchalization Process 

As many scholars have observed, most early Christian movements were originally 
charismatic-egalitarian. However, the gradual institutionalizing process of the Church office 
began to adopt the patriarchalization of ecclesiastical leadership, as it assimilated to the Roman 
social system. According to Ruether, “both the interpretation of the words of Christ and the 
power of reconciliation with God is to be wrestled from the hands of charismatics, prophets, and 
martyrs and placed in the hands of the episcopacy (male), which takes over the claims of 
apostolic authority.” As time went by, the ecstatic utterances of Christian prophets or 
prophetesses were gradually denied to strengthen the official line of apostolic teaching, occupied 
by the male-oriented apostolic teaching office that claimed to represent the maleness of Christ.*” 
This led to the gradual exclusion of women from Church offices and the reduction of their 
positions to subordinate, feminine, marginal ones, along with the deliberate erasure of their 
history. As a result, in feminine-gendered domain, "the feminine stereotypes of the patriarchal 
culture” made women perceived as a powerless,marginalized group that should have kept silent.** 
In the fourth century, the patriarchalization process climaxed with the establishment of 


Christianity as the official state religion of the Roman Empire by Constantine. According to 


Ruether, Christianity installed in political power over the Greco-Roman world began to 
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reintegrate the Messiah symbol with its ancient Jewish tradition of, as Reuther writes, “kingship 
ideology that provides the ‘sacred canopy’ over the existing political and social hierarchy.”*° 
This ideology made the Christian emperor, along with the Christian Patriarch, a representative of 
the establishment of Christ’s reign upon the earth. In this context, Christological doctrine and 
dogma — normatively defining the one binding understanding of Jesus Christ as the Son of God 
at the Church Councils of Nicaea (325 C.E.) and Chalcedon (451 C.E.). Such events ended up 
guaranteeing the unity of the religious basis of the empire as well as extending the Christological 
controversies of various Christian groups.*° 

The gender ideology applied for Christology became very patriarchal and imperialistic. 
As man is the head of woman, Christ became the head of the Church. Additionally, like the 
Roman emperor as “Pantocrator (All-Ruler),” Christ became the pantocrator of the whole 
universe of a new world order.*’ Thus, the Christology of canonical gospels projects the maleness 
of God through the interpretation of who Jesus was for the people believing in him as Logos or 
Nous (mind) of God.** This maleness of God began to prevail over femaleness of God, “which 
understands Jesus as the child/prophet or incarnation of the (women’s) Sophia, the divine 
wisdom” that was also interpreted in the very old Sophia-Christology.” According to Ruether, 
Christology—the Christian proclamation of Jesus as Savior—‘as distinct from Jesus’ own 


proclamation of repentance in anticipation of “One who is to come,” begins with the event of the 
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Crucifixion and Resurrection.” This patriarchal Christology “as the apex of a system of control” 
constructed in the context of political power legitimized the patriarchal sociopolitical order of the 
Roman Empire and supported the patriarchalization process of the early Christian Church —to 
govern the political universe.” 

Additionally, as a part of the patriarchalization process, there occurred not only restriction 
of women’s leadership but also intentional restriction of the historical record about them. In the 
early third century, in his treatises De Cultu Feminarum (On Women’s Fashion), De Exhortatione 
Castitatis (An Exhortation to Chastity), De Virginibus Velandis (The Veiling of Virgins), and De 
Baptismo Liber (On Baptism), Tertullian was strongly against women’s activities in the Church, 
not allowing women to preach, instruct, or learn through theological discussion at the Church.” 
In On the Veiling of Virgins, Tertullian states, 

Referunt aliquando dictum a quodam, cum primum quaestio ista temptata est: 'Et 

quomodo ceteras sollicitabimus ad huiusmodi opus?' Scilicet felices nos facient, siplures 

erunt, et non dei gratia vel merita cuiusque. 

It is not permitted to a woman to speak in the church; but neither (is it permitted her) to 

teach, nor to baptize, nor to offer, nor to claim to herself a lot in any manly function, not 

to say (in any) sacerdotal office.” 
As shown in this writing, not allowing women to speak, to teach, to baptize, to offer, nor to claim 


any authority in the clerical positions, Tertullian was not in favor of women’s leadership roles. 


Since he was the major figure who was involved in institutionalizing the early church system, he 
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contributed to the patriarchalization of church structure, limiting women’s roles. The restriction 
of women’s leadership on the patriarchalization process led to women _leadership’s 
marginalization and invisibility in the Christian Church. 

In regard to roles for widows — who were firmly involved in Church ministries such as 
prophecy, healing, and administration — by denouncing their participation in theological 
conversations, Tertullian tried to downplay women by warning that all widows were gossipers.”* 
In “De Baptismo Liber, 17,” Tertullian describes, 

Quam enim fidei proximum videtur ut is docendi et tinguendi daret feminae 

potestatem qui ne discere quidem constanter mulieri permisit? Taceant, inquit, et domi 

viros suos consulant. 

How could we believe that Paul should give a women’s power to teach and to baptize, 

when he did not allow a woman even to learn by her own right? Let them keep silent, he 

says, and ask their husbands at home.” 
The influence of Turtullian’s downplay of widows as gossipers is also reflected in 1Timonthy 
5:13, saying, "Besides, they get into the habit of being idle and going about from house to house. 
And not only do they become idlers, but also busybodies who talk nonsense, saying things they 
ought not to." (NIV) Even though he accepted women’s contributions to the Church through 
prophecy, Tertullian always argued that women were inferior and shameful. He directed that 


women were not allowed to be involved in activities in the Church, accentuating gender norms, 


because it was a public office in a political realm.” By using cultural gender norms—like 
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honor/shame gender ideology—of his time, he strengthened the Christian Church as a political 
body.” 

Additionally, Augustine, a bishop of Hippo, was a great contributor to installing gender 
hierarchy in Christian institutions. By influencing the installation of celibacy for the pope, 
bishops, and priests in the Western Orthodoxy Church, Augustine used sin and sexuality as 
reasons not to allow women to be leaders (not to be ordained). He understood women’s bodies 
and sexuality as sinful and led men to commit sexual sin.” 

In Augustine’s perspective, the sexuality and body of women began to change from 
private shame into sin. Through his Confessions that described his repentance from adolescent 
sexual activity, relationships with women, and his sexual impulses, Augustine showed his 
negative views about sexual matters. In the Confessions, Augustine describes his sexual impulses 
as reflecting images of disease, disorder, and corruption; Desire is mud (2.2, 3.1), a whirlpool 
(2.2), chains (2.2, 3.1) thorns (2.3), a seething cauldron (3.1), and an open sore that must be 
scratched (3.1). He equated these ideas with original sin, which produced “a major source of the 
negative attitudes on this subject in Western society.” He argued that through sexual 
renunciation both men and women could be kept away from sinful states. However, still, he 
placed a gender hierarchy on the bodies of men and women, categorizing women’s bodies and 
sexuality as more problematic.'° 


In his treatise on The Works of Monks 40, Augustine articulates, 
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What then? Have women not this renewal of mind in which is the image of God? Who 

would say this? But in the sex of their body they do not signify this; therefore, they are 

bidden to be veiled. The part, namely, which they signify in the very fact of their 
being women, is that which may be called the concupiscential part, over which the mind 
bears rule, itself also subjected to its God, when life is most rightly and orderly 
conducted. '”! 
In this statement, Augustine views that women do not have the renewal of mind—the image of 
God—but has only sexual body. As a scholar who was trained in Roman gender ideology, 
Augustine’s standpoint of women was a major contributor to men’s strong sexual desire which 
was the cause of sin. Since women are a barrier to men’s spiritual life, women should be subject 
to men’s control since men (the mind) is superior to women (the matter). 

Regarding the roles of widows, as institutionalized by the Church, male leaders tried to 
limit their roles of praying only during worship. However, strikingly, as the Christianity began to 
spread to Rome, some rich women from aristocratic family backgrounds began to emerge as 
leaders in public and political offices. Under the umbrella of public-private/honor-shame gender 
ideology in Roman society, the potential rise of women’s leadership bothered early Church 
fathers. 

Regardless of a woman’s contribution to Church ministry, in the patriarchal system, the 
judgment on a woman’s moral character was always determined by, as Karen King writes, 
“whether she conformed to the established social gender roles of wife and mother and kept silent 
in Church assemblies.” A woman was forced to avoid public activities—those of the male 


gendered domain—to keep their chastity. One of the aims of the opposition to their public 


leadership involved restoring women to their roles as wives and mothers in their private women’s 
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gendered domain. According to King, even though some women used their good reputations to 
gain legitimacy for their teaching or preaching, male leaders who praised women’s preaching or 
prophesying often emphasized their women’s characteristics, such as modesty, chastity, and 
being good wives and mothers." In this way, women leaders’ public speaking was used to 
delegitimize their contributions to Church life, which is a public arena.'” 

However, as Fiorenza argues, even though canonical texts are androcentric and reflect 
their patriarchal cultural environment, they also show the reality of women’s commitment and 
leadership in early Christian movements that preceded “the patriarchal injunctions of the New 
Testament.” She also argues, 

Although the canon only preserves remnants of nonpatriarachal Christian ethos, these 

remnants indicate that such a “patriarchalization” process was not inherent in Christian 

community but processed slowly and with difficulty.'°’ 
For example, especially, in regard to baptismal issues, even though orthodox male Church 
leaders tried to stop women leaders baptizing people, there were numerous cases of many people 
wanting to be baptized by women leaders. Unlike Orthodox Church Fathers, there were Christian 
movements led by Montanists and Valentinians that acknowledged the full capacity of women’s 


spiritual leadership, even though they received harsh criticism and persecution from their 
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counterparts.” Consequently, women leaders continuously emerged and contributed to the 
growth of Christianity. 

The dualistic gender hierarchy in Roman gender ideology strongly influenced excluding 
women’s agency in written Christian history as well as creating church structure against 
women’s leadership, especially excluding women’s ordination through the patriarchalization 
process, as the church began to be institutionalized in the early centuries. This ideology 
supported the rites of ordination of male clergy that could empower the authority of their 
ordained ministry as well as the formation of the congregation. According to HyungRak Kim, the 
rites of ordination of clergy was a method to empower the authority of ordained ministry with an 
active participation of the ritual. Many early church fathers who were uncomfortable with 
women’s leadership in the Roman gender system utilized their writings as a platform to oppress 
women in ministry. As discussed in chapter one, the controversy over the apostleship of Mary 
Magdalene, who is called “an Apostle to the Apostles,” among early Christian theologians, is 
one of the great examples of how male leaders in early Christianity attempted to exclude women 
from the leadership structure. Through historical consciousness, the chapter was the examination 
of the controversy over the apostleship of Mary Magdalene to unveil the matter of women’s 
leadership as influenced by Roman gender ideology in early Christian communities. The 
following chapters include in-depth discussions of Christian women’s ascetic movements under 


the parachute of the Roman gender ideology. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Rediscovery of Women’s Contribution to Early Christian 
Ascetic Movements 


Women’s Ascetic Involvement in Early Christian Movements 

Women have contributed significantly to the growth of numerous Christian movements despite 
the enormous restrictions associated with a male-dominated religious system. Among the 
contributions of women in Christian movements, early monasticism was the magnificent 
phenomenon which enjoyed the incredible involvement of Christian women as leaders, breaking 
through the gender norms of the society. Women’s asceticism became a major phenomenon in 
the growth of the monastic movement from the 2™ century to early of the 5" century. 

The evidence of large populations of women ascetics practicing virginity and sexual 
abstinence was found even through a few historical records of those times. Significant numbers 
of women abandoned the classical models of womanhood such as housewives and mothers with 
the increasing demand of a life of dedication to an ideal of Christianity. They were voluntarily or 
involuntarily committed to lifelong ascetic lifestyles characterized by sexual abstinence from 
worldly pleasure mainly through virginity, chastity, fasting, prayers, or mutual labor. As a result, 


it became apparent that the increased popularity of particularly ascetic Christianity ended up 
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shaping both Eastern and Western Christianity, as well as the predominantly monastic lifestyles 
of medieval Christianity. 

In this respect, scholars have various arguments on why women’s asceticism drew so 
many adherents in the early Christian movement. Some scholars such as Rosemary Radford 
Ruether and McLaughlin, Karen Torjesen, and Gillian Cloke argue that this draw of asceticism 
among early Christian women revealed the significant opportunities open for new roles similar to 
those of men by renouncing the world in a male-dominated society. 

Additionally, others such as David Brakke, Elizabeth Castelli, Virginia Burrus, and 
Elizabeth Clark argue that the enormous rise of women’s asceticism was the result of early 
Church Fathers’ writings for propaganda to politicize and theologize women’s body and 
sexuality as submissive to the male-dominated and political-religious space, or to gain political 
powers against their counterparts in the development of Christianity under the umbrella of 
Roman society. Athanasius, in conflictual relationship with Arian school of Alexandra and 
successive Roman emperors, theologically and politically endorsed female virginity as the 
politics of women’s body with the theological theme of ‘the bride of Christ’ to establish the 
Episcopate. Therefore, female virginity and sexual abstinence conveyed various implications for 
numerous Christian women in their personal and communal lives in those times. 

In terms of the significant opportunities for new roles like those of men, ascetic women 
leaders practiced their spiritual authority influential to provide the paradigms of new holy 
women at home or ascetic community in the patriarchal society. A number of phenomenal 
women leaders including Macrina, Paula, Paula the Younger, Melania the Elder and Melania the 


Younger, practiced their spiritual authority in the early acetic community. The status of these 
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ascetic women leaders included consecrated virgins, widows, or even pious wives, with their 
control of sexual abstinence disciplined with fasting, prayer, and worship in monastic life. They 
showed the diverse aspects of women’s spiritual leadership and authority through roles such as a 
patronage, a head of monastery, a teacher, a tutor, an advisor, a prophet, a healer, and so forth in 
either their households or monastic communities in those times when they were not openly 
permitted to preach in both public and masculine spaces. ° 

Among women’s ascetics, female virginity was often considered one of the highest 
virtues of women, denoting purity and physical self-restraint as well as family honor, all 
important characteristics in both early Christianity and Roman mythology. As Cloke argues, the 
most obvious and immediate beneficiaries of this glory of the girls’ virginity were the family 


99 66 


members who enjoyed “the power to ‘ennoble’ their mostly noble families,” “as an integral part 
of the process” of shaping the ascetic movement from the second to the fourth centuries.''' As a 
result, female virgins were held to have the most positive and important power, not only because 
of their distance from the world and their ‘freedom’ from sexuality, but also the implications of 
extra availability both to God and to church community and of the glory to those around them 
made by their dedication. ''” 

Additionally, the Church Fathers’ writings about ascetic lifestyles encouraged or enforced 


women themselves or their family members (mostly fathers) to take part in the increase of 


ascetic virginity and sexually abstentious lifestyles of women. Church Fathers such as Ambrose, 
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Jerome, Augustine, Chrysostom, and so on endorsed and regulated ascetic community values as 
prototypes of the highest esteemed Christian holiness and an angelic life, as they began to draw 
up regulations governing the ascetic lifestyles including virgins, widows, monks, and hermits. 
They emphasized that women’s celibacy entailed the women’s restoration as an image of God 
equal to the status of maleness which was more acceptable to the dominant society. In early 
Christian literature on virginity written by these Church Fathers, the ideology of female virginity 
and sexual abstinence as ‘the bride of Christ’ was broadly accepted to create a new image of 
mainly ascetic women (and ascetic men). Not surprisingly, those who wrote about the regulations 
of women’s abstinence had many women’s followers and patronages. 

The theme of ‘the bride of Christ’ became the important ideology of asceticism which 
included twisted implications of either male control of women’s body and sexuality for their 
political agenda, or women’s autonomy against male control of women’s body and sexuality, 
which is a “resistance to the male textualization of their flesh.” The theme of ‘the bride of 
Christ,’ with positive aspects of women’s body and gender autonomy through female virginity 
and sexual abstinence, created positive women’s role models, such as Macrina, Melania the 
Younger, and so on, with a great spiritual leadership which made a significant impact on the 
development of the ascetic movement of early Christianity from the second century to early of 
the fifth century. In contrast, these same models of spiritual authority in ascetic lifestyles were 
propagandized or textualized by early Church Fathers’ writings, especially those of Athanasius 


and Hieracas of Arian school as well as those of Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, Chrysostom, and 
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so forth. This resulted in politicizing and theologizing to control women’s sexuality and bodies 


submissive to the male-dominated political and religious space. 


Early Christian Women’s Leadership in Ascetic Movements 

It is very interesting that enormous numbers of women joined in ascetic practices of virginity and 
abstinence in the early time of Christianity. They remained either in their own home or 
monasteries in cities or deserts where Christianity was growing, such as North Africa, Palestine, 
Asia Minor, and Rome of the later Roman world. Unfortunately, only limited textual evidence 
for women’s participation in the monastic movement has been found because not a single letter 
of any of these women remains, and further the written records of numerous women lost their 
places.''* However, a glimpse of the incredible sway of women’s asceticism has been found in 
the several historical records of second and third centuries such as Jerome’s letters to Paula, 
Marcella, Eustochium, and other learned and literate women." 

Women’s asceticism was a driving force of monastic movement and tremendously 
impacted the groups of extremely devout Christian women from the grassroots to the top end of 
the social class in the patristic age as these women took bold steps for their spiritual adventures 
and endeavors. Among them, prestigious women were arising from the family of the socially 
highest background, especially from the Roman background—such as Macrina, Melania the 
Elder, Paula, Paula the Younger, Melania the Younger, etc—who subsequently made decisions 
to distance themselves from it. These women pursued the greatly committed ascetic life of 


holiness, not only with the lifestyle of virginity or sexual abstinence, but also with those of 
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taking care of the poor and putting themselves away from the ordinary settings of womanhood. 
They were highly respected as being ‘holy women,’ or were thought of “as being ‘soldiers of 
Christ,’ ‘renowned,’ ‘known for virtue’” as exceedingly different from other women who did not 
join in asceticism in their communities." As Cloke argues, these women contemplated deeply 
about “the nature of Christianity and the logical conclusions of Christian commandments” and 
were strongly determined to perpetuate the best of their abilities in society.''’ It was a radical 
advent as the socio-religious trend of female virginity and abstinence, “combined to produce an 
ascetic ideology and practice virtually unheard of in antiquity and certainly never before 


practiced by such large numbers of people representing such a spectrum of society.” "° 


Significant numbers of women abandoned the classical models of womanhood such as 
housewives and mothers with dedication to an ideal of Christianity. Among many Christian 
movements grounded in the honor-shame gender ideology of Roman society, monastic 
movements began to grow and gave women places to become leaders. As a cultural norm, for 
women to keep family honor was to accept their roles of sexual chastity, obedience, and silence. 
In Roman society, for men, marriage gave them civil honor and civic duties, while for women 
marriage was still a place of subordination. Womanhood was confined by social gender norms, 
their sexuality, and procreativity. In Christianity, women from creation were inferior and 


secondary to men. 
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In this context, the renunciation of marriage allowed people to get away from gender and 
class hierarchies as well as worldly power and wealth. By denouncing their sexuality and 
choosing ascetic lives, women not only could be accepted as “holy women,” delivered from their 
sinful conditions, but they also could have some freedom away from demands on women in the 
social norms for womanhood, still keeping pietas. In terms of “Holy women,” Gillian Cloke 
contrasts them to “holy men” who were referred to pious males of the patristic age of the later 
fourth century and early fifth century." Ascetic groups include consecrated virgins, widows, and 
married ascetics. 

Women who chose to live ascetic lifestyles—sexual renunciation, dispossession, fasting, 
and disciplined life—were regarded as ‘honorary’ males. They could overcome gender hierarchy 
by denouncing their body and sexuality and gained holiness and power with their ascetic 
authority. They were regarded as new “holy women” or “new men” in the patriarchal society 
because they advanced their women’s space in terms of the significant opportunities for new 
roles similar to those of men. However, even though the prevalent gender ideology still 
proclaimed that women were inferior to men, many historians proved that significant numbers of 
women involved in the monastic community—either at home or ascetic community— practiced 
their spiritual leadership and influenced church development. 

Among various forms of monasticism in early Christianity, according to Jerome, three: 
hermits, cenobites, and remnuth. Remnuth were regarded as apostates and were disparaged. The 
first form is a hermit form, also called Eremita. Monks and nuns chose to go to remote places 


such as deserts or wilderness to practice ascetic life. They stayed in the small cell made by mud 
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bricks, most of the time, doing fasting, solitary prayers, psalmody, and manual laborers. For 
them, manual labors were regarded as incessant prayers. The second form was Cenobite which 
pursued communal life like Koinonia for the spiritual disciplines. Because of communal living, 
there were strict rules and regulations were demanded. The disciplines written by an Abba or an 
Amma, such as Sayings of Fathers, were strictly practiced in monastic life. In the monastery, 
there were strict rules for bodily distance among practitioners because sexual temptations were 
serious. 

From the early development of Christianity in the second century, early Christian male 
writers, such as Tertullian, encouraged celibacy as Christian discipline. The Life of Anthony, 
written by Athanasius, was very influential as an acetic model. In the third and fourth centuries, 
the monastic movement attracted many men and women because of the deep connection between 
celibacy and redemption. For centuries, Church fathers wrote to extol the virtues of virginity for 
both men and women, encouraging them not to marry and mainly targeting young women. 

According to church historian Raymond Van Dam, however, modern interpretations of 
early Christian virginity have stressed the probabilities of the Church’s intention “in order to 
increase the likelihood of receiving inheritances from unmarried members with no children as 
heirs” or some families that wanted to “avoid funding dowries for daughters.””° It could also be 
the political propaganda of early Church fathers, such as Athanasius and Augustine, who began 
to merge ascetic models into the Church episcopacy. As a result, the patristic fathers such as 


Athanasius successfully recruited many female virgins and ascetics into his church models. 
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The ascetic movement began to be apparent as an upper-class movement closely 
associated with the creative leadership of the Church, with male figures such as Gregory of 
Nyssa, Jerome and Rufus from Roman background, according to Ruether and McLaughlin, 
so-called “Roman cycle (foundress, Marcella).”'?! Women from many rich Roman aristocratic 
families and peasants in Egypt, Syria, Palestine, and Asia Minor joined this monastic movement. 
Prior to the fifth century, a number of phenomenal women of high-profile piety such as Macrina, 
Paula, Melania the elder and Melania the younger practiced their spiritual authority in the early 
ascetic community. Some of them were enormously wealthy, powerful and influential and 
became patrons to support many male scholars.'”? Ascetic women leaders abandoned classical 
models for womanhood as a subservient daughter, wife, and mother confined in private life. As 
Gillian Cloke maintains, "with the increasing appeal of a life of dedication to an ideal of 
Christianity among women in the world of the later Roman Empire,” the ascetic lifestyles 
showed the diverse aspects of women's spiritual leadership and authority through their roles such 
as patron, head of the monastery, teacher, tutor, advisor, prophet, healer, and so forth in either 
their households or monastic communities.” This was at the patristic age when women were not 
openly permitted to preach in both public and masculine domain. However, women could 
develop their own personhood as ascetic selves with women’s holiness and power by choosing 
asceticism, by overcoming women’s roles and women’s virtues of their society. Many ascetic 


women were self-educated. Some women could be leaders such as anchoresses and nuns through 
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monastic communities. Orthodox churches began to suppress women leaders who might have 
become bishops, deacon, or priests. 

In the fourth century, one prominent way of Christian spirituality was to practice 
asceticism, even though ascetic practices were not the invention of early Christianity.'” 
According to a Church historian Raymond Van Dam, 

Ascetic practices might take different forms, ranging along a spectrum of behavior that 

ran from personal discipline and spiritual meditation to more rigorous expressions of 

self-denial and overt renunciation such as fasting, poverty, celibacy, a solitary life, or 
membership in a monastic community, and sometimes to more extreme versions of 
self-imposed pain and suffering.” 
In Cappadocia, adopted by Basil and Gregory of Nazianzus, a moderate form of asceticism 
developed, such as studying biblical and ecclesiastical writings, eating and wearing simply, and 
indulging in some manual works as a retreat.'”° 

However, for the ascetic women from Rome, this was a very severe ascetic lifestyle 
because they had to abandon all traces of elegance and luxury normal to their class. Not only had 
they chosen to stay secluded, to fast, and to practice vigils continuously, but these women also 
gave up nice clothing, cosmetics, and bathing. Furthermore, with their life of virginity or sexual 
abstinence and chastity, putting away the traditional role models of women, these ascetic women 
became like honorary men. In this way, they supported the Christian monastic movement with 
their participation in ascetic authority. 


Some of them used their resources to create new paradigms of monastic community of 


equality between men and women, as well as slave and free, as foundresses of the monastery, 
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leaders, teachers and mentors either of household monasteries or various monastic communities 
in various locations from North Africa to Jerusalem. These women pursued the greatly 
committed ascetic life of holiness, not only with virginity or sexual abstinence, but also with 
taking care of the poor and putting themselves away from the ordinary settings of womanhood. 
As Cloke argues, these women contemplated deeply about “the nature of Christianity and the 
logical conclusions of Christian commandments.” They were strongly determined to perpetuate 
the best of their abilities in society.'”’ They were highly respected. 

It was a thorough advent for women to take ascetic leadership roles with their spiritual 
authority in times when the socio-religious trend of female virginity and abstinence “combined to 
produce an ascetic ideology and practice virtually unheard of in antiquity and certainly never 
before practiced by such large numbers of people representing such a spectrum of society.” 
However, the written records of numerous women lost their places, according to Elizabeth 
Castelli, “because no one chose to write their biographies and because the men whose lives they 
influenced omitted any mention of them.”!”” Only a few records of aristocratic women from 
Roman circles from the fourth or fifth centuries are left through male writers. As examined in the 
lives of Macrina and Melania the Younger, most ascetic women from Roman circles of the 
aristocratic women of the fourth or fifth centuries were very highly literate and studious. They 
were assumed to write many scholarly epistles and acted as administrators and spiritual leaders 


of the community.'*° But no single records of their letters remain. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Women’s Asceticism in Early Christianity 


The Roots of Asceticism in Ancient Philosophy 

To understand the roots of women’s asceticism, it is important to trace it back to theological 
understandings of the unequal position of women to men influenced by the dualism of ancient 
philosophy. Especially in relation to the developing ideology of female virginity and abstinence, 
it is important to understand that the male writers of early Christianity might have undergirded 
their justification of women’s inferiority with ancient philosophical ideas of soul-body dualism, 
especially Aristotle’s metaphysics of sex polarity. In her book Women and Redemption, 
Rosemary Radford Ruether raised the fundamental question, “are women redeemed by Christ?” 
DBI In regard to women’s asceticism, it may be appropriate to add another question in terms of the 
ideology of female virginity and abstinence: “are women equally redeemed by the practices of 
virginity and abstinence?” These two questions may lead us to think of the controversial notions 


on women’s unequal position in the story of creation, or notions on the original nature of human 
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beings, and the consequences of sin after the fall argued in the writings of the early Church 
Fathers in the Christian theology, tremendously influenced by Greek Philosophy. 

Most of all, the ancient philosopher Aristotelian motif of eros is one of the essential 
influences to generate women’s asceticism. Aristotelian’s sex polarity rejected the Platonic 
argument for sex unity, which regarded women and men as equal beings. Aristotle’s sex polarity 
includes a woman’s contribution to body—amaterial cause or matter—and a man’s contribution to 
soul—final, formal, and efficient causes or form. According to Anders Nygren, in Aristotle’s 
metaphysics, the cause of a movement is to be found in the influence of form on matter. The 
movement is from the potentiality to the actuality or from imperfection to perfection of being. 
The Deity as Pure form is the absolutely unmoved and exercises its influence on the world “not 
through any movement or activity of its own, but through the world’s longing for the Divine, 
[and] the world and all that happens in it arises from the longing of matter for God.”'*” 

This is the Aristotelian motif of evos. It is based on the idea of emanation, which attempts 
to establish communication between a descent from God to matter, “which accounts for the 
creation of the world and an ascent of man back to God, which is equivalent to man’s salvation.” 
133 Tn this Aristotelian eros motif, a woman needs to make more effort to satisfy her longing for 
God to reach up to her salvation than a man does, since a woman is in a lower position like 
material cause and matter. Aristotelian metaphysics was succeeded later by Neoplatonism, a 
philosophical tradition of “a synthesis of Platonism and the mystery-piety of late antiquity”’** by 


Plotinus in the 3rd century C.E. Neoplatonism sums up the world-process with “the double 
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concept of out-going of all things from the One, the Divine, and the return of all things to the 
One.”! In both Aristotle and Plotinus traditions, “the ascent presupposes the descent and is 
conditioned by it,” “for the stages exhibited by the cosmological process (the Descent) must be 
reproduced, though in the reverse order, by the human soul on its return to God (the Ascent).”'*° 
Consequently in terms of the theology of creation and the fall, both Aristotelianism and 
Neoplatonism have tremendously influenced the development of dichotomous gender ideologies 
of the Eastern and Western Churches since the 4" and the 5" Centuries. This philosophical 


ideology also impacted early Christians’ beliefs about asceticism as the only true way to 


salvation, which was preserved to develop the monastic movement. 


The Etymological and Biblical Roots of Women’s Asceticism in Christianity 

Women’s asceticism, which represented the multiplicity of gender and women’s body politics at 
the heart of the early Christian monastic movement, included female virginity, sexual and food 
abstinence, and diverse spiritual disciplines practiced in their home or monasteries. Women’s 
ascetic lifestyles, with virginity, sexual and food abstinence, and spiritual disciplines represented 
the key aspects of late ancient understandings of body, soul, ethics, regimen, and physiology. 
Especially the rigorous practices of physical renunciation with sexual and food abstinence of 
women’s ascetics were attributed to destroying the distinctively feminine characteristics of the 
body while at the same time making the body more tantalizing to Christ, the virgins’ bridegroom. 
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include philosophical writings, Christian homilies, letters, treatises, instructions, rules, 
hagiographies, and sayings, virtually all written by males.” Accordingly, ascetic behaviors of 
women were related to the wider context of development of Christian theology and philosophical 
understandings of the dualistic relationship between body and soul in the human being. To 
understand the in-depth implications of women’s abstinence as spiritual practices of early 
Christianity, it is important to trace them back to the etymological and biblical roots of women’s 
asceticism in Christianity. 

First of all, the etymology of asceticism is originally derived from the ancient Greek 
word askésis, which refers to athletic training, exercise, practice, or discipline. It could apply to 
any regimen of exercise for many Greek warriors and athletes “with a goal of improvement— in 
performance, in manner of life, or in health and effectiveness of body and mind.”™? This athletic 
terminology which describes a life characterized by abstinence from sexual, physical, or mental 
desire became an allegory implying “rigorous dedication, hard work, and discipline to the point 
of self-denial, in a particular philosophical or religious mode of life.”'*? As Shaw argues, 
asceticism is “a way of life that requires daily discipline and intentionality in bodily behaviors,” 
which determines the identity of “ascetic Christians” who indicated their physical renunciations 
and distinguished themselves from the wider Christian population in antiquity.'*! 

Asceticism became a very important practice not only in Christianity but also in most 
religious traditions. In antiquity, since many ascetic practitioners wanted to obtain a greater 
connection with the Divine or find inner peace, the ascetic practices as an action of purifying the 
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body were believed to help purify the soul. They believed that self-imposed constraints brought 
them to greater freedom in many areas of their lives, such as clearer thought and more capability 
to repel potentially damaging temptations.'** For this, those who have practiced asceticism might 
have been involved in “bodily renunciations” (sexual chastity, food abstinence, or poverty) or 
“contemplative disciplines” (meditation or study) and have often perceived their practices as 
virtuous as to achieve greater spirituality or purity in most religions.'” 

Women’s asceticism could be understood as the eschatological goal of “becoming male” 
and the disappearance of this gender differentiation.'“According to Shaw, in the early Christian 
life the characteristics of the ascetic life such as virginity, sexual abstinence, and fasting, were 
often associated with “the bodilessness of angelic state,” because food and sexual abstinence 
would lead to imitate the ways of angels.'* As a result, virginity was regarded as a way of 
imitating the original human condition in paradise before the fall and life in the paradise to come. 
It was “a concrete realization of the return to paradise and a reversal of procreation and death.”'*° 
Since the ascetic body anticipates the condition of original creation with original purity and 
immorality, female virginity especially as a way of negation of femaleness to find gender 
equality were understood as a hope “for the transformation of all humanity form differentiated, 


corruptible, and mortal fallenness to wholeness and unity”!*’ 
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The Biblical roots of women’s asceticism in Christianity are at the heart of the New 
Testament. Most scholars understand the origins of Christian asceticism in the lives of John the 
Baptist, Jesus, Jesus’ disciples, and Apostle Paul. For instance, the scriptural grounds are to fast 
(Matthew 6:16) and to sell their possessions (Matthew 19:21) in the Gospels, and in Paul’s 
letters, to follow his example of the celibate life, no personal ownership, and the practices of 
prayer and fasting (Acts 13:2). These ascetic practices were to aid preparation for the 
eschatologically motivated words of the coming kingdom of God (Mark 8:34-9:1; Luke 9:1-6).'** 
As part of the movement to follow the lives of Jesus, the disciples, and the apostles, asceticism 
was normally accepted among the Christian converts and pious followers. In this process, 
women’s ascetic practices were highly endorsed to find their equality with the spiritual lives of 


men, even though there are many arguments about the dynamics of actual equality. 


Historical Contexts of Christian Female virginity and Asceticism 

As many scholars argue, in contrast to asceticism in general, the unfolding of the ideology of 
female virginity and abstinence is not easy. It was intertwined with diverse theological 
arguments, philosophical ideas, and collective forms of cultural and rhetorical themes in relation 
to the understanding of the status of women and female virginity as an idealistic Christian 
lifestyle for women. There are many possibilities of socio-cultural, religious, and historical 
contexts for the development and increase of women’s asceticism in early Christianity. The 
following include the sketch of the historical contexts of Christian women’s asceticism emerged 


from the second to the fourth centuries. 
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First of all, female virginity and sexual abstinence in the Christian ascetic movement 
emerged based on the culture of the surrounding society. In early Christian times, most 
Christians were stimulated to fast on certain days and to keep chastity in marriage. Even though 
these constraints might be considered too rigid, certain individuals and groups devoted 


° Since the virtues of 


themselves to lifelong food abstinence and thorough sexual chastity.’ 
virginity, sexual abstinence, and chastity of women’s bodies were much endorsed, a large number 
of the women in the early church embraced and were committed to a life of consecrated virginity 
and sexual abstinence, usually before puberty around 12 years old. 

The increase of Christian virginity shows a glimpse of the socio-cultural influence of the 
Vestal virgins who existed in Roman society. In Roman times the Vestal virgins, priestesses of 
Vesta and goddess of the hearth, were the highly respected and strictly stayed in celibate life. 
With the Vestal virgins’ commitment to the priesthood before their puberty around 10 years old 
and consecrated life for 30 years, unlike most Roman women, the Vestal virgins were highly 
privileged to have reserved places of honor in numerous public ceremonies, games, and 
performances. Since they were symbols of honor and “the health of the Roman state,” however, 
their obligation of sexual chastity was extremely rigid. With any case of scandals with men, 
they were harshly punished. By this influence, female virginity of Christianity was also 
represented as a bride of Christ with committed sexual chastity and also carried the honor of 
Christian family and community. 


Second, female virginity and sexual abstinence for the Christian ascetic movement, 


together with the male ascetic movement, emerged based on the socio-religious contexts of 
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Roman society in response to the growth and persecution of Christianity. As Christianity began 
to grow fast with many followers including merchants, tradespeople, women, and slaves in the 
first century of the Roman Empire, Christianity was regarded as one of the superstitious religions 
which included the rites of immoral practices, incest, and cannibalism in their rituals. Christians 
in Roman society began to face rumors which led them to be under the great Neronian 
persecution of 67 A.D. This persecution continued to cause Christian martyrdom until the fourth 
century when the emperor Constantine converted to Christianity. 

In this social context, there were three significant phenomena arisen among Christian 
followers: Christian apologetics, martyrdom, and asceticism. In terms of Christian apologetics, it 
was by a group of Christian intellectuals or early church fathers such as Justin Martyr and Origen 
to avoid the wave of persecution by Roman Empire, from “the dangerous rumors of Christian 
cannibalism and incest,” during the second and the fourth centuries.'°' According to Torjesen, 
those Christian apologists began to publish open letters to the emperors defending Christian 
morality and virtue “in the ways that the Roman state understood virtue: In the moral life of 
Christians, reason ruled over the passions.”' In the process of defending Christianity against 
harmful rumors and of endorsing its morality, Christian apologists first adopted the canon of 
Greek philosophy to cultivate rationality and disciplines which could train the mind away from 
the bodily life of the passions. Then they created a new Christology which lifted Christ as an 


actual “incarnation of universal Reason, the rational principle that ruled the cosmos.” As a 
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result, they could defend Christians by making them as philosophers and all virtuous men like 
Socrates who lived according to Reason." 

In response to the Christian persecution, in line with Torjesen’s assertion, martyrdom 
showed the incredible “power of the Christian spirit to control the passions of the body” as well 
as the proof of the presence of the divine in Christian life." Together with enormous efforts of 
the philosophical persuasion of the apologists to overcome the Christian image of immorality, the 
accounts of the Christian martyrdom, such as of Polycarp (Smyrna, 155 A.D.), manifested the 
amazing control of fear, pain, humiliation, and even death, circulated among the churches of 


Asia Minor.'°° 


Also as a women’s heroine, a second-century collection of Acts of Paul and 
Thecla was popularly circulated to ignite women’s asceticism along with the powerful presence 
of God in Christian martyrdom. 

Further, as Castelli argues, there were deep connections between the ideology of 
asceticism and martyrdom, because asceticism made it possible for the faithful believers “to 
follow Christ and achieve perfection even during the persecutions without becoming martyrs.”!*’ 
Christian asceticism, “with the new heroes of Egyptian and Syrian ascetics, who renounced 
property, family bonds, and household responsibilities to seek Christian perfection in the solitude 
of the desert,”! was a response to the end of persecutions of Christians in the early fourth 


century. Especially during the years of consecutive persecutions and martyrdoms until the 


fourth century, as Viller and Castelli argue, the developing ideology of virginity and asceticism 
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already asserted in the first century not only became commonplace, but highly elevated in 
Christian literature and culture of the fourth century.'® At this time, the religious-political leader 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, published a popular novella, The life of Anthony, to endorse 
asceticism for men and women. Accordingly, by gaining political and religious attention, 
Christian asceticism, with sexual renunciation, fasting, and vigils, became the centerpiece of 
Western and Eastern Church ideology and practices, representing the supreme victory of reason 
over passion. 

In times of crisis and the transition to new religious ideology, women’s asceticism began 
to gain popularity due to a creation of new ideals of womanhood such as the consecrated virgin 
and sexual abstinence, by renouncing the value of women’s reproductive sexuality.'®' The ascetic 
ideal for new holy women became the image of Thecla, women’s ascetic leadership role model 
and heroine, who inspired many women to renounce the world with their right of disposal of 
their bodies and sexualities. As a result, as a new ideology of body and gender autonomy, “the 
virginal lifestyle as a return to the original state of human life, before the fall, sin, and sexual 


intercourse,” was praised for demonstration of masculinity.’ 


Social Status of Female Virginity and Sexual Abstinence 
Considering the lifestyle of abstinence which gave women superior position in the community 
without question, vows and lifelong virginity was the highest virtue and status in ascetic society. 


As Cloke suggests, the virgins had positive and important powers to enrich their extra 
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availability to God and to their church.'® Because of their commitment to renunciation of sexual 
life and marriage, some virgins were given opportunities to pursue intellectual and spiritual 
activities which would otherwise have not been available to them. Additionally, the most 
obvious and immediate beneficiaries of the girls’ observance of virginity were their families. 
Due to social values of female virginity, large numbers of the virgins at that time observed their 
vows from home with their parents, because they carried the family honor by making “‘a noble 
family yet more noble by her virginity’ and even ‘to lessen the calamity of the ruin of Rome’ 
(Jerome Let. 130.6).”!™ 

In this social context, a variety of monastic types for virginal and abstinent practices 
existed for the ascetic women in early Christianity. First, before the formation of monastic 
communities, female virgins lived with their parents or with a small number of other virgins in 
“home monasticism” common among the aristocratic communities of Rome in the fourth 
century. Second, as monasticism flourished in Egypt, Palestine, Asia Minor, Syria, Rome, and 
other parts of Italy, female virgins stayed in women’s monasteries. Third, there were ascetic 
women living continuously with their husbands in marriage. Fourth, large numbers of virgins 
lived with continent men, so-called “spiritual marriage,” or virgines subintroductae, existed, but 
were condemned by Church Fathers and multiple councils in 268 at the Council of Antioch, in 
300 at Elvira, in 317 at Ancyra, and in 325 at Nicaea.'® 

Additionally, different kinds of financial support systems were present for the acetic 


women leaders. First, some ascetic women leaders such as Paula, Melania the elder, Melania the 
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younger, and so forth were very rich. For these women of the Roman aristocracy, a life of 
asceticism and virginity did not mean total renunciation of their wealth, but control over it. They 
did not only continue their ascetic journeys, but also sponsored to build ascetic monasteries. For 
the majority of virgins who did not come from wealthy backgrounds or sponsorship, they needed 
to take care of manual work of the communities including farming, housekeeping, and so on. 
Interestingly, among ascetic women, several evidences for “the activities of business dealings” 
existed. This explains the presence of the financial support systems for ascetic women in the 
fourth century.‘ 

Further, in contrast to our understanding of virginity as the highest social status, there 
were some victims among female virgins that can be found in the historical records. There are 
cases of individuals that involuntarily followed the cultural standards of female virginity in those 
times. Some of them were forced to make decisions to vow for lifelong virginity “whether out of 
excess of zeal or in an attempt to save on a dowry” by their family members.'*’ Among those 
involuntarily committed virgins, a number of them needed to face the challenges of their virginal 
life imposed by family expectations, and could not avoid their dramatic fall after a long and 
exemplary life of vows.'® For example, Maria, the niece of the hermit Abraham, lost her ascetic 
life and came to be known by the nickname ‘the Harlot’ in her adulthood, regardless of her 
faithful commitment to the ascetic life since her childhood. The problem was that she was 
forcibly imposed to live in a cell for the entirety of her ascetic life by her uncle Abraham, 
regardless of her position as a rich heiress, after her parents’ death.'” Additionally, many other 
16 Castelli, 83-84. 
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cases exist where ascetic virgins were sexually abused in order to be impregnated, and were then 
abandoned by their own communities. Also, as Cloke points out, many virgins were socially 
vulnerable because they were not only potentially tempted to lose their bodily purity, but also to 
lose their connection from the body of the church, when they either genuinely fell into error or 


were misunderstood by their colleagues.'”° 


Theological and Political Perspectives on Women’s Asceticism 
It is also significant to examine the implications of the theological and political perspectives of 
Athanasius’ and his understanding of women’s ascetic virginity. Athanasius' Letter to the Virgins 
was one of the earliest ascetic works that clearly privileged the virginal women’s body, which 
described “the invocation of Mary as the first and highest model of virginity, and the 
identification of female virgin with the ‘bride of Christ.’”'’' However, there was a conflict 
between two competing pictures of the word of God: as model of virtue (Arian) and as enabler of 
virtue (Athanasian). This was a conflict between two corresponding forms of Christianity, the 
school (Arian) and the episcopate (Athanasian).'” Thus, the sexual bodies of women and issues 
of female virgins as ‘the bride of Christ’? became the theological and political discourses which 
were actively involved in the propaganda of the two political parties of Athanasius and Arian. 
Athanasius’ understanding of women’s asceticism and virginity which he used for his 
political propaganda was actually based on the theological concepts of ‘the bride of Christ.’ In 
his Defense before Constantinus, he described the state of female virginity as an image of the 


angels’ holiness for those women who have attained this virtue as ‘the bride of Christ.’ 
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Athanasius referred virgins to the celibate Christian women and defined them as “young women 
who not only observed standards of sexual chastity before marriage, but also renounced the 
possibility of ever marrying—this even before they had reached the ‘legal age’ of 12.”'” 
Accordingly, Athanasius believed that a female virgin, as ‘the bride of Christ,’ was the supreme 
example of humanity united with the divine Word and triumphed over death and the human 


soul’s bondage to the bodily passions.'” 


Athanasius also believed female virgins were in 
powerful union with the Word’s incarnation, and their exceptional control of the passions 
demonstrated Christianity’s superiority to other religions. Because the abundance of virginity in 
the early church was not the result of merely human teaching of the incarnate Word, but from 
“the dissemination of some divine power to humanity through the incarnation,”'”” Consequently, 
Athanasius had many theological reasons to defend female virginity in his political standpoints. 
The background of the political development of Athanasius’ theology on women’s 
asceticism was based on his political and spiritual journey. When he spent nearly half of his 
years as bishop in exile in the West, Athanasius, as the twentieth bishop of Alexandria, was 
involved in the international and Alexandrian affairs in his episcopate until 345. Then he 
remained for the rest of his life in Egypt which led him to devote himself to “the unification of 
the Church in all Egypt,” “a project which involved forming a stronger connection between the 
desert monks and the episcopal hierarchy.”'”° 


At that time, Athanasius sought to disconnect the virgins from competing groups by 


issuing a set of rules that promoted a virginal lifestyle away from the argumentative public life of 
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the city yet associated with the parish churches that the Athanasian episcopate controlled.'”” To 
Athanasius, the church was the only place for the virgins to accept." This differed from the 
controversial vision of the ascetic teachers such as Hieracas of the Arian school, who propagated 
to place female virgins in communities with ascetic men as spiritual marriage totally detached 
from married Christians.'” The ascetic practices of Hieracas and his followers did not fit with the 
institutional and episcopally centered Christianity that Athansius was forming and put them ina 
political struggle starting from around 318.'*° In his first Letter to Virgins, Athanasius explicitly 
condemned Hieracas and his followers as destroyers of virginity like wolves that were abolishing 
the vineyard.'*' Accordingly, he tried to persuade virgins not to associate with Arian Christian 
teachers, by developing “a rhetoric of anti-intellectualism” that made Arian Christian teachers 
theologically illegitimate and unacceptable among Christian leaders.'** 

Additionally, Athanasius politically “placed [women’s] virginity atop a hierarchy of 


99183 


greater and lesser goods” ™ in a diverse Church as ‘the brides of Christ,’ for his political passions 


of a united and hierarchically diverse Church in part through this regulation of the lifestyle of 
virgins.'** He endorsed the virginal life as the highest virtue of Christian practices but denied true 
virginity in the pagan virginity. He viewed virginity “as a transcendent form of marriage” which 
regarded virgins as superior to ordinary marriage and placed human moral freedom at the center 


of his ascetical theology.'* To Athanasius, female virginity was a choice to pursue a higher 
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virtue which “demonstrated the full use of human freedom made possible by the Word’s 
incarnation.”'*° However, he demanded the virgin to function “as the silent image of a person in 
the grip of the divine.” Therefore, they were supposed to stay behind for prayers. In this respect, 
by emphasizing the Christian spirituality that could be most fully embodied only in life of ascetic 
renunciation, Athanasius took strong control over “ascetic Christians, their virtues, and their 
prestige in order to develop his power and to extend and solidify the episcopally centered 
Christianity that he was forming.”'*’ 

Furthermore, the bishop Athanasius’ viewpoints on marriage and virginity were 
seemingly developed to suppress female virgins within the Church system in similar ways to 
earthly marriage life. As Brakke argues, Athanasius used the symbolic term of virgins as “brides 
of Christ’ to advance his strategies of “double political function of exclusion and integration,” 
for his church formation.'** For example, first of all, true virgins should not engage in public 
controversy, but should stay in a zone of silence, where they exchange thoughts with a heavenly 
bridegroom.'® Athanasius considered the active and vocal involvement of female virgins in the 
male-dominated and public space of theological conflicts incompatible with his united and 
orderly Church.'” For the purpose of political exclusion, “an interpretation of the virgins’ 
traditional title ‘the bride of Christ’” solidified female virgins’ life as silent and submissive. "°! 
Additionally, for the purpose of political integration, Athanasius requested female virgins to be 


secluded and exclusively devoted to their husband, Christ, like ordinary wives. As ‘the brides of 
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Christ,’ female virgins were supposed to follow the traditional virtues of a wife—silence, 
obedience, and chastity—separated from Alexandria’s public space. 

It seems to me that this explains what Torjesen describes about cultures of shame around 
women and that of honor around men, manifested in the endorsement of female virginity and 
sexual abstinence as propaganda of early monastic and Church development. Unlike the honor 
of man shown in the public sphere, paradoxically, femaleness through female virginity 
manifested to function “as a cultural symbol for shame” with the control of women’s sexuality 
and “the feminine personality as discreet, shy, restrained, and timid, those qualities deemed 
necessary to protect women’s sexuality.”'” The theological theme of ‘the bride of Christ’ to 
describe female virginity, by Athanasius’ attempts to modify the behavior and attitude of 
Alexandrian virgins had political ramifications which went beyond the spirituality of female 


virgins themselves or in groups for their ascetic journeys.” 


Women’s spirituality in ascetic 
lifestyles were propagandized or textualized by early Church Fathers’ writings, especially those 
of Athanasius and Hieracas of Arian school as well as those of Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, 
Chrysostom, and so forth. In this respect, the negative aspects of women’s asceticism are 
theologizing and politicizing women’s body with the concept of ‘the bride of Christ,’ by the 
Church Fathers concerning women’s asceticism in ecumenical and political arenas, including 
Athanasius’ Church forming process. 

After exploring the positive and negative sides of women’s asceticism, the question, “are 


women equally redeemed by the practices of virginity and abstinence?” can be very 


controversial. In the positive side of women’s asceticism, as the brides of Christ, women could 
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be redeemed by throwing off the traditional women’s roles and could “pursue the highest 


194 in women’s-directed communities and home 


self-development as autonomous persons 
monasteries. On the negative side, the hegemonic propaganda of theologizing and politicizing 
women’s body and sexuality in the theme of ‘the bride of Christ’ took control over women’s 
roles to be confined in the new patriarchal and religious system again. Regardless of women’s 
search for redemption and freedom for autonomous beings with ascetic practices as well as with 
their spiritual leadership and contributions to the growth of the Christianity, it seems to me that 
the Church has not only hesitated to give full autonomy to women but also have enforced the 
theological and political propaganda to control women’s sexuality and body to be submissive and 
shameful to the male-dominated space. However, the Church has been changing and will change 
to liberate women, as truly liberated brides of Christ, thanks to the contributions to and sacrifices 
of countless those ascetic women in Christian history. 

In short, the multiplicity of women’s sexuality and women’s body politics of early 
Church Fathers as a tool of men’s hegemonic power as well as the diverse aspects of women’s 
spirituality and leadership, either in their households or monastic communities with women’s 
ascetic practices in the developing process of the monastic movement of early Christianity from 
the second to the fourth centuries under the umbrella of ancient Roman society. The early 
church’s theological theme of ‘the bride of Christ,’ as female virginity and abstinence played 
positive aspects of women’s body and gender autonomy. It gave birth to positive women’s role 
models with their great spiritual leadership which made significant impacts on the development 


of the ascetic movement of early Christianity from the second century to the fourth century. 
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However, these same models of spiritual authority, as ‘the bride of Christ’ were also 
propagandized by early Church Fathers’ writings as well as by the political conflict between 
Athanasius and Hieracas —which resulted in politicizing and theologizing women’s sexuality and 
body to be controlled by the male-dominated political and religious system. 

In this respect, chapter 6 and 7 examined the diverse backgrounds and implications of 
emerging women’s asceticism on the basis of philosophical, theological, etymological, Biblical, 
historical, and social contexts of early Christianity from the second to the fourth centuries. The 
multiple aspects including both positive and negative elements above must have contributed to 
shaping the ideology of female virginity and abstinence to increase the ascetic communities in 


those times. 
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EPILOGUE 


Reclaiming Women’s Agency in Korean Christian 
Leadership Today 


Roman gender ideology in some ways parallels Confucian gender ideology and in Korean 
context, “strictly imposed on the gender-segregated space, the so called ‘the public/private divide 
as spatial and social realms to which men and women has been conventionally assigned. ””!’” As 
Roman gender ideology negatively influenced the patriarchal system of Christian structure and 
theology, Confucian ideology has also been deeply ingrained into discriminatory patterns around 
women’s leadership as it shaped the Korean Christian tradition and culture from their inception. 
Accordingly, as early Christianity experienced, Korean Christianity also has developed a 
disregard of women’s agency and has taken a prohibitive stance towards women’s ordination 
until recently. However, as early Christian women followed Jesus’ message to acknowledge 
gender equality preached by Jesus’ message and found their roles in the early church 


communities, so did Korean Christian women in the early Korean churches. 
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Three significant issues of women’s agency in Christian history, the partriarchalization 
process, and women’s ordination show the marginalization of women leadership in early 
Christian communities, which might also manifest in the issues facing contemporary Korean 
women leaders. Contemporary issues might mirror historical events. Most historical records of 
women leaders in early Christianity were intentionally omitted or distorted, most Korean women 
leaders’ voices were also silenced, and their economic conditions and social status were 
impoverished. In this way, as Christian women leaders in early Christianity women leaders 
experienced marginalization. The contributions as women leaders to Korean churches have been 
ignored. Korean Christian churches grew, like early Christian churches, women began to 
participate in contributing to the Christian movement as both members and leaders. Additionally, 
like early Christian churches, as the patriarchalization process of Korean Christian churches were 
developed, the marginalization of women in the church office, such as the rejection of ordination 
of women, began to be established. 

Therefore, this book explored women’s leadership in earlier developmental phases of 
Western Christianity which helps to understand how Korean women leaders came to inherit the 
roles they presently play, particularly in the Korean Church. Along with developing a historical 
consciousness, it is important to acknowledge that the gender-dynamics of women’s leadership 
and the socio-historical contexts of women’s marginalization—in terms of intentional historical 
omission and distortion of women’s leadership figures, the patriarchalization process, and the 
lack of perceiving women’s leadership in early Christian groups by the fifth century. In terms of 
the issues on problematic historical records or intentional omissions of women leaders’ 


contributions to early Christian movements including ascetic movements, I also explored the 
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rediscovery of cases of women’s leadership figures—such as Mary Magdalene, Macrina, and 
Melania the Younger. To reclaim women’s leadership, their spirituality, and an egalitarian 
standpoint of gender politics, the stories of Korean Christian women leaders’ experiences should 
be heard. The stories of contemporary Korean Christian women leaders’ experiences of God, a 
sense of calling, leadership practices, gender discrimination, as well as the 
socio-economic-spiritual contexts will pave the way for an alternative feminist reconstruction of 
the historical-cultural-religious interaction between women and men within Korean Christian 
communities and history. Even though women have more freedom in modern society, women’s 
marginalization continues in Korean church offices and is on-going contemporary Christian 
history. Korean women’s participation also continues with their spiritual strength, regardless of 
the unfair church system. It is important to discover and rediscover Christian women’s agency in 
making a Korean Christian history. Through their continuous participation as leaders to the 
Church, women also share a common goal of the liberation of women from their marginalized 


contexts in their socio-economic, cultural, religious contexts.'”° 


Serene Jones, Feminist Theory and Christian Theology: Cartographies of Grace (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
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Reclaiming Women’s Leadership in Early Christianity : Mary Magdalene, Macrina, and Melania the 
Younger offers pathways to uplift women leaders’ contributions to early Christian movements and also 
to understand the socio-philosophical-theological contexts of gender ideology and Christian women's 
ascetic movements in the early Christian era. Many Protestant churches do not acknowledge that so 
many women were involved in the development of early Christian movements, including various Jesus 
and Christian monastic movements. Most early Christian movements were originally charismatic- 
egalitarian ones that allowed women to have key roles as leaders. However, as stained-glass ceilings 
emerged as part of the structure of church buildings, the gradual institutionalizing process of the Church 
Office began to diminish women’s roles. The Church adopted the patriarchalization of ecclesiastical 
leadership and assimilated to the gendered Roman social system. Based on historical consciousness, 
Engaging with the critical arguments of frontier women scholars of early Christianity, Yu conducts an 
in-depth analysis of the major issues of historical omission and the distortion of women's leadership 
roles as well as the absence of their records and writings—in the midst of their countless and invaluable 
contributions to the growth of early Christianity. With the case studies of three women leaders—Mary 
Magdalene, Macrina, and Melania the Younger—Yu validates how powerful and influential women 
leaders in Christian history can be reclaimed. Women’s leadership in Christianity can be continuously 
reclaimed, Yu argues, as we rediscover their real status in historical and contemporary contexts 
including contemporary Korean Christianity. 


With her insightful analysis, Dr. Yu’s work on women’s leadership in early Christianity is on the cutting-edge of Korean 
Christian scholarship. Her academic exploration paves the way for the Korean Church to embrace an egalitarian approach 
to women’s leadership roles in its ecclesial structure. 

-Dr. Rev. Ky-Chun So, Kwang Jang Chair Professor of the New Testament, Early Christianity, and the Nag Hammadi 
Library at Presbyterian University and Theological Seminary in Seoul, South Korea 


Dr. Yu highlights the importance of women in the development of Christianity in order to inspire women in contemporary 
Korean Christian churches. An expert in historical-critical feminist thought, Dr. Yu bridges the gap between the academy 
and the church by offering the insights of leading scholars arranged in short chapters for a non-specialist audience. 
Seeking women’s empowerment, Dr. Yu encourages Korean Christian women to draw strength from women leaders in 
early Christian movements. 

-Dr. Ann Hidalgo, professor of feminist theology, Universidad Bíblica Latinoamericana, San José, Costa Rica 


It is so important for the Korean Church to acknowledge women’s contributions to the growth of Christianity. 

As Dr. Yu argues, in reality, Korean Christianity does not give much credit to them in the Church. Dr. Yu’s arguments for 
reclaiming women’s leadership in early Christianity would challenge so many Protestant ministers and congregations to 
treat Christian women leaders as invaluable as male leaders in contemporary Korean churches. 

-Dr. Rev. Sung Yul Kang, Protessor of Honam Theological University & Seminary, Gwangju, South Korea 


Beginning with her own lived experience, Dr. Yu presents a scholarly reexamination of how Christian history has often 
viewed women’s agency and leadership. She then offers a refreshed lens by which woman’s agency and leadership in the 
Korean Church might be reclaimed today. 

-Rev. Allison E. Becker, Minister of Presbyterian Church (USA) 


Dr. Yu presents valuable perspectives that challenge the church on how to recognize actual women’s leadership roles and 
status applicable to Christian churches worldwide. Her works are empowering so many contemporary Christian women 
leaders to continue their ministry in the midst of obstacles encountered in gender biased contexts. 

-Dr. Oh Sik Song, Director of the Institute of Religion and Culture and Professor at Chunnam National University, 
Gwangju, South Korea 


Dr. JungJa Joy Yu is a researcher at the Institute of Religion and Culture at Chunnam National University, Gwangju, South 
Korea. She earned her Ph.D. in Women’s Studies in Religion at Claremont Graduate University, M.A. at Claremont School 
of Theology, and M.Div. at Fuller Theological Seminary. She is an author of Breaking the Glass Box: A Korean Woman’s 
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